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Notes on the Village of Schoolcraft 
in the 1850's 


Stanley Barney Smith 


IN A MOVING PASSAGE OF Le Jardin d’ Epicure Anatole France tells 
us how important are the small details of life for a sound and accu- 
rate understanding and re-creation of history.1_ The coarse frag- 
ments of pottery from Hissarlik enable us to better appreciate the 
lines of the Iliad. The details of Florentine life in the thirteenth 
century, trivial though many of them may be, round out our knowl- 
edge of Dante’s Divine Comedy.” 

In a different, but perhaps even more important, way the entries 
of diarists, if they are reasonably honest and observant, fill in the 


1Anatole France, Le Jardin d’ Epicure, 84-85 (Paris, 1923). In the present 
paper I have fully used the relevant parts of the History of Kalamazoo County, 
Michigan (Philadelphia, 1880). The journals of my grandfather, Henry 
P. Smith, which form the basis for this article, are in the possession of the 
author. In citing the journals, I have indicated the volume by an initial 
Arabic numeral, which is followed by the date of the entry. 

In addition to the twelve small notebooks mentioned on p. 130 Henry P. 
Smith left a revised diary in two volumes. This diary was copied by my 
grandfather in the latter years of his life. The first page is headed “School- 
craft Mich Oct 16/90.” He writes as follows: “It is my intention to present 
in the following pages a copy of my journal as kept by me from February 
Ist 1856 to about February Ist 1865. Having no or object in keeping 
it as it has been the result of a habit from childh to jot down minutes 
from each day as it passed, and as this portion of it pen the most active 
part of my life while it will be found meager in detail and desultory and 
withall uninteresting to strangers, perhaps some one of my children may 
take an interest in the times and surroundings of their first appearance upon 
this earthly stage. I intend to copy it from several small journals and letters 
lately resurrected from old trunks & boxes, stowed away in the garret. Henry 
P. Smith.” This revision is in the form of two notebooks. At the end of the 
second volume my aunt, the late Isa Helen Smith, transcribed a short paper of 
my grandfather on his ‘life in Missouri. There is also a short vocabulary of 
Indian words in the “Pottawatamy” dialect. I cite the revision only once in this 

aper, namely, in footnote 141, and cite it by volume, page, and date of entry. 
Tom also these two volumes. 

In preparing this paper, and especially in identifying some of the proper 
names and titles, I wish to express my deep thanks to Herbert Ross Brown 
of Bowdoin College, Alexis A. Praus, director of the Kalamazoo Public 
Museum, and Mrs. Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library. 

2This paper was read before a meeting of the Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society, January 10, 1955. 
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interstices of history. They cover with living flesh the skeleton of 
dates. They set forth the “circumstances” out of which great events 
and great works develop. Samuel Pepys’ diary adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the reign of Charles II. The many journals kept by 
James Boswell of Auchinleck give us a vivid picture of much in the 
reign of George III. The twelve volumes of John Quincy Adams’ 
diary supply, in however grim a manner, at least an expert observer's 
interpretation of events in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

These works are perhaps supreme illustrations of my point. I 
hasten at once to disclaim any such significance for the unpreten- 
tious notebooks on which I shall base the present account of social 
life in a small Michigan town approximately one hundred years ago. 
Still, those diaries do re-create for us something of that almost 
vanished mode of living. 

The journals which I shall use for this purpose are in the form 
of twelve notebooks of varying sizes written by Henry P. Smith 
of Schoolcraft. For the most part, the entries were made on the 
day of the events recorded. Sometimes about a week intervened, 
but rarely more. In general the script, in ink, is legible; and the 
meaning, even where a cipher has been used, is reasonably clear. 

The period covered by the entire series of notebooks extends 
from Monday, April 3, 1848, when the author was elected constable, 
to October 16, 1869, when he had put in a day “at the store.” 
Apparently Henry P. Smith began and continued to keep this 
record solely for himself and perhaps, in the end, for his children. 
He wished to further his own moral improvement by the study of 
his own past acts. Why he ended it when he did, he does not 
say; and, so far as I know, no tradition in the family provides an 
explanation. The reason, however, was perhaps a simple one: 
by 1869 his days of wandering were over; he was increasingly 
involved in a store and in his farm; and the growth of his family— 
by this time he had three children—left him less time in the even- 
ing for adding the day’s entry. Most of all, he may have felt, as 
many of his last entries seem to suggest, that one day was so like 
the next that a record of them would be tedious and without value. 

At present I shall not try to utilize the contents of all the note- 
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books. Were they all transcribed, they would probably fill con- 
siderably more than fifteen hundred typed pages. Such an at- 
tempt would go beyond what is feasible at present for me to pre- 
pare. The journals themselves suggest a solution. In quite rough 
terms they fall into three chronological periods. The first records 
features of his life at Schoolcraft, with extended interludes at Seneca 
Falls, New York, down to Tuesday, May 19, 1857, when Smith left 
the farm for Missouri to seek a new home for his wife and daugh- 
ter. The second period reaches from that date to Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1862. Then, having sent ahead his wife and three children, 
he drove in the “great gate” at the Schoolcraft farm and would 
have arrived “unnoticed if [a] certain little girl [his daughter Isa] 
perched upon the top of the privy had not cried out ‘Oh here 
comes Uncle Henry’ and scrambled down and kissed me. . . .”4 
The third, and concluding, portion of the diary reverts to the 
Schoolcraft scene. 

Accordingly, what I propose to do now is to summarize some of 
the features of life at Schoolcraft, as my grandfather recorded 
them, between August 14, 1852, when he returned to Schoolcraft 
from Seneca Falls,® and May 19, 1857, when he set forth for 
Missouri.® 

First, however, a word about the writer of these hundreds of 
pages. Henry Parker Smith was born in Petersburg, Virginia. 
His parents were Thaddeus Smith, the first permanent settler on 
the site of Schoolcraft, and Eliza Parker Smith. Both parents grew 
up in Cavendish, Vermont. In 1819 Thaddeus Smith had gone to 
Virginia in search of economic betterment and settled in Peters- 
burg. There, in 1825, he had married Eliza Parker. There, on 
May 15, 1826, Henry Parker Smith was born. The business crash 
of 1827 forced the family to return to Vermont. In 1830, after 
some preliminary travels in the course of which he went on foot 


3Henry P. Smith Journals, 6: May 19, 1857. 

4Smith Journals, 10: November 15, 1862. Why his daughter called her 
father “Uncle Henry,” I do not know. She may have used the term emplo 
by his nieces and nephews in Alton, Illinois, where the Smith family had 
rested on its return from Missouri. 

5Smith Journals, 4: August 14, 1852. 

6Smith Journals, 6: May 19, 1857. 
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“about 500 miles,’? Thaddeus Smith brought his wife and child 
to Michigan, and settled at what is now Schoolcraft.® 

The fact that Henry P. Smith was of New England origin 
explains, I think, the tone of the journals, the range and nature of 
his social life, and the character of his observations. We may put 
it quite bluntly. He liked Yankees,® and he disliked “foreigners,”!® 
a general term by which he seems to have meant all those who 
were not of New England descent. 

Considered as a whole, his journals present rather more of a 
picture of the writer, with his inconsistencies and his querulousness, 
than they do of the times when he lived. I suppose we must expect 
such an unconscious emphasis upon his own personality. At present 
I shall try to correct this overemphasis, and shall utilize only such 
biographical details as convey historical impressions of general 
value. 

Accordingly it is not as a matter of personal record but rather 
as evidence of social customs prevailing among early settlers of 
New England origin that I shall present, almost entirely in Henry 
P. Smith’s own words, the record of his marriage. On November 
19, 1853, a little more than a year after his return to Schoolcraft, 
he went to an evening party at the home of Ebenezer Lakin 
Brown, also a Vermonter. He went there “to meet a small circle 
of my friends and get an introduction to 2 young ladies now teach- 
ing at the seminary [Cedar Park Seminary in Schoolcraft]. Very 
pleasant and intelligent, one pretty. Escorted the plain one home.”!! 

TThaddeus Smith to his wife, June 14, 1829, Tecumseh. A transcription 
of this letter appears in the History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 517-18 
(Philadelphia, 1880). 

8History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 517-18. 


®Smith, Journals, 4: September 22, October 22, 1852. 
wa Journals, 4: October 2, November 2, 1852; 5: May 8, July 12, 


11§mith, Journals, 4: November 19, 1852. Ebenezer Lakin Brown, born 
April 16, 1809, was probably the most prominent resident of the village of 
Schoolcraft from the 1850’s until his death on April 12, 1899. As is implied 
by my grandfather’s entry, his house was an im nt center of social activity. 
He a took a major part in bringing the railroad to Schoolcraft. He was 
elected in 1857 as one of the regents of the University of Michigan. He was 
also one of the trustees of Kalamazoo College. He was a member of the 
Legislature. He took a prominent part in the rise of the Republican — in 
Michigan. For his life see E. Lakin Brown, Autobiographical Notes, edited 
by his daughter, Amelia Ada Brown (Schoolcraft, 1906), passim. Eliza Parker 
Smith (see page 4) was his cousin; and the wives of Nathan M. Thomas 
(see below, note 17) and John Dix (see below, note 47) were his sisters. 
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Such was his first meeting with the woman, “the plain one,” whom 
he was to marry about a year and a half later. Within about a 
week, again at Brown’s he “Met several very pretty & well appear- 
ing young ladies. Sung and played until 11 oc. and went 
with Miss Johnson [Harriet Amelia Johnson] to her home.”!? His 
interest in Miss Johnson grew steadily and swiftly over the follow- 
ing weeks. 

At length, on Sunday, July 3, 1853, we find the following long 
entry. 


In the evening was with Hattie. Agreeable to my promise I put my jour- 
nal into the buggy and as soon as we were out of the village we com- 
mence reading from it. Read from the commencement to the last entry; 
Not all but skipping here and there. She also read to me from hers 
but would not allow me to read all as she did in mine. It rained a 
little but we had an umbrella and were too much engaged with our 
own affairs to find fault with dame natures. Once George [the horse], 
feeling that there was little or no restraint put upon him walked de- 
liberately towards a cellar hole that had been dug some time to procure 
sand for plastering and stopped upon the brink to consider the propriety 
of going into it. He would have done so and spilled us too, had I let 
him alone. This was one of the happiest rides I ever experienced. We 
talked long and freely and as we halted in front of Widow W——s 
little cottage I asked her simply if she would be mine with the consent 
of her father. She did not answer very promptly, but it came at last. T’was 
Yes Mr. Smith, yes Henry I will; whereupon I sealed the compact in 
a becoming manner and we went into the house." 


Two weeks later Henry P. Smith drove to Yorkville to secure 
the Rev. Wakeman G. Johnson’s consent to his daughter's marriage. 


I did not have a favorable opportunity to lay my case before Mr. J. until 


12§mith Journals, 4: November 25, 1852. Harriet Amelia Johnson, who 
married Henry Parker Smith, was born in Williamstown, Massachusetts, May 
5, 1832. She was next to the youngest of the six children of the Rev. 
Wakeman G. Johnson and Betsey Lampson, married January 8, 1818. Betsey 
Johnson (born May 11, 1794) died March 15, 1834. Her husband married 
Eunice Smith on November 27, 1834. Hence, the Mrs. Johnson of the 
journals is Harriet Johnson’s stepmother. The Rev. Johnson was a Baptist 
minister. During the period we are considering he seems to have had char, 
at Yorkville and White Pigeon. Born February 12, 1797, he died Novem 
23, 1875. Chief source of information: family Bible in my possession. 

Harriet Amelia Johnson was a woman of great energy, which expressed 
itself in raising her family under trying conditions, in carrying on her in- 
terests in botany, entomology, and relatively serious literature, and in man- 
aging the business of the Smith farm in Schoolcraft after her husband’s 
death on June 24, 1898. She died at Schoolcraft on January 31, 1924. 

13§mith Journals, 4: July 3, 1853. 
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afternoon. . . . When we were alone I stated to him my business and 
asked his consent. T’was a trial I had never undergone and I now 
wonder that I conducted myself so coolly throughout. He consented that 
his darling child should be mine, left it entirely to her which moved a 
great heavy load from my breast. I could hardly realize my success 
but knew that my prayers had been answered and felt grateful. I 
then obtained Mrs. J——’s consent and my cup was full. I did not 
really [know] what I was about until I had driven nearly home. I 
did not stop in Kalamazoo at all.””!4 


Various reasons, largely economic in character, delayed their 
marriage for nearly a year. Miss Johnson was teaching in Maumee, 
Ohio. Henry P. Smith was still a clerk in a Schoolcraft store. He 
also helped his father, Thaddeus, in running the family farm. At 
length the day arrived. On June 5, 1854, Henry drove to White 
Pigeon, where Mr. Johnson was then living, passed the day there, 
and stayed all night. The ceremony was to take place on the next 
day. Accordingly, in the diary’s words, 


Arose early and dressed myself as slowly as I could in order to kill 
time and then waited nervously for the hour which was to be at 8 am, 
before breakfast. What a variety of emotions were crowding upon me 
and how little I felt prepared to take this step with all my sanguine hopes. 
The time came as all such do at last and I stood up before her father 
and pledged myself to love cherish and shean [perhaps shield was meant] 
her from the dangers of this stormy sea of matrimony as long as I 
lived and she pledged herself in like manner to fulfill her duties to 
me as the wife and we were to take the word of God as our guide and 
we were husband and wife. Though I was prepared for it I thought, 
had an earthquake opened at my feet as that ceremony was pronounced 
and I saw my Hattie, my wife, Mrs. Smith, beside me, I would have 
been more calm and felt more my situation. It seemed all a dream. 
. . . After dinner Mrs. Smith and I parted from the fond father. . . 
and went our way. It rained some on our journey but we had a glorious 
sunset .. . and I arrived with my wife, my Hattie, just after. (Father 
kissed her whoever heard of the like.)15 


About two months later “That which we would have shunnd and 


hoped to avoid has already come upon her. Why did I not know 
the consequences; It was the sin of ignorance .. . .”® In spite of 


14Smith Journals, 4: July 17, 1853. 

15§mith Journals, 5: June 6, 1854. 

16Smith Journals, 5: August 7, 1854; also 5: October 1 and November 
18-20, 1854. 
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these gloomy fears, all went off well. Their eldest child, and only 
daughter, Isa Helen Smith, was born on March 14, 1855. 
Wednesday evening Father called for me [at the store] to go to the 
house to assist them and it was with doubt and misgiving that I went 
but I did go and stood by my dear wife through her great trial. 
She gave birth to a girl weighing 92 pounds, about half past eight 
in the evening after which we (Aunts Jane & Mary the Doctor & I) 
took our supper with a relish, while mother was dressing the child.!7 

Such, in brief, was the course of love, marriage, and childbirth in 
a typical family of the early settlers on the Michigan prairie one 
hundred years ago. In the account we may detect, I think, the 
sobriety and the reticence which were a part of the New England 
temperament. We may note also the simplicity of the arrangements 
and the medical care. 

Both before his marriage and after it, the life which Henry P. 
Smith shared was that of a small farming community.’* He helped 
his father on the land. At the same time he clerked in one of the 
stores. In accordance with custom he slept at the store before his 
marriage.!® Thus he was able to record both what went on at 
the farm and what he noted on “Main Street.” 


He tells us, for example, that in 1856 the wages paid a farm 
hand were $13 a month,”° at a time when $65 a month were regard- 


17§mith Journals, 5: March 19, 25, 1855. Aunt Jane was probably Mrs. 
Jane W. Smith, wife of Seneca Smith, who was Henry P. Smith’s uncle. 
Aunt Mary was probably Mary Ann Parker Huston, sister of Eliza Parker 
Smith. On April 12, 1835, she married Hosea B. Huston. After his death 
on August 11, 1849, she returned to Schoolcraft with her three small children 
and lived there for several years. For Seneca Smith, who came from Vermont 
to Schoolcraft in 1838 and died there August 5, 1875, see History of 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 517. For information about were Ann 
Parker Huston I am indebted to obituaries in a scrapbook originally col- 
lected by Mrs. Nathan M. Thomas and now owned by Mrs. Gordon 
Inglehart, of Schoolcraft, to whom I am deeply obliged for its loan. The 
doctor was Dr. Nathan M. Thomas, one of the best known inhabitants of 
Schoolcraft in the middle years of the century. I have before me his 
Day Book, August 1, 1846-November 30, 1881. Under the date of March 
14, 1855, the following entry occurs: “Henry P. Smith Dr / To obstetricks 
for wife 500.” Mrs. Gordon Inglehart, the present owner of the volume, 
most courteously loaned it to me. For the life of Dr. Thomas see in par- 
ticular Nathan M. Thomas, An Account of His Life written by Himself, 
passim, published by Stanton B. Thomas (Cassopolis, 1925). 

18What the population was, I do not know. In the election of 1856 about 
three hundred votes were cast. See below, p. 150. That number implies, I 
think, a population, for the voting area, of eight or nine hundred. 

19§mith Journals, 5: October 31, 1853. 

20Smith Journals, 6: July 10, 1856. 
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ed as very good pay indeed.*! Corn was “dropped,” that is planted, by 
hand.22, Wheat, which seems to have been the chief cereal cash 
crop,?* was broadcast and rolled*4 and then, in the fullness of 
time, cradled,?° all by hand. In 1853 the price of wheat, accord- 
ing to this record, was $1?° or $1.07?" a bushel. In 1855 after a 
very trying season—when, for example, a heavy frost occurred on 
June 48 and a drop of sixty-eight degrees, from ninety-eight to 
thirty degrees, took place on July 20,2? and wheat sprouted on the 
standing stalks*°—the price in September was seven shillings, that 
is, about eighty-eight cents a bushel,®! and in November eleven 
shillings, that is, about $1.38 a bushel.*? In the next year wheat 
sold for ten shillings on July 28,°* that is, before the new crop was 
fully on the market, while on August 19 it fetched eight shillings.** 
In September, 1855, our diarist purchased “Meditieanian” Cin his 
spelling) seed, that is, probably, Mediterranean seed wheat, for 
twelve shillings a bushel.** The journals give a few other prices 
besides those of wheat. In 1853 the purchaser was to pay on time 
$60 for two hundred bushels of corn, if they were bought all at 
one time. Otherwise, the price was to be fifty cents a bushel.*® 
At about the same time Smith notes that he “Sold twenty six sheep 


to John Parker for 14 per head. Recd. 20$ down.”8? 

We find other features of farm life referred to. They serve to 
round out our picture. Smith constantly comments on tempera- 
ture and rainfall.** In an entry for June 18, 1856, he writes: “The 


: July 30, 1856. 

: May 13, 1853. 

August 31, 1855; August 17, 1856. 
: March 31, 1853. 

: July 12, 1853. 

: October 3, 1853. 

: October 4, 5, 1853. 

: June 4, 1855. 

: July 20, 1855. 


21§mith Journals, 

22Smith Journals, 

23§mith Journals, 

24Smith Journals, 

25Smith Journals, 

26Smith Journals, 

27Smith Journals, 

28Smith Journals, 

29Smith Journals, 

30Smith Journals, 5: July 25, 1855. 

31§mith Journals, September 19, 1855. I assume here that the shill- 
ing had the value of welies and a half cents. 

32Smith Journals, 5: November 16, 1855. 

33§mith Journals, 6: July 28, 1856. 

34S mith — 6: August 19, 1856. 

35Smith Journals, 5: September 18, 1855. 

36Smith Journals, 5: November 23, 1853. 

37Smith yon 5: August 19, 1853. 

38It hardly seems feasible to give specific references to these innumerable 
passages. 


VETTE BUT ON 
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fly is in our wheat again and I am discouraged about farming.”*® 
A cow unexpectedly dies. That situation must be met.4° A barn 
is raised. It proves to be heavy work.*! Groups went off berrying‘” 
or fishing,** thus breaking the monotony of farm life by these merry 
interludes. Even events which are less intrinsically joyous take on 
a humorous aspect. For example, let me quote a part of the entry 
for June 14, 1855. 


Father caught a skunk in his trap & he called me to be executioner. 
I accordingly went out to the place where justice was to be done, I 
found his grave gaping for him (Father digs them about 2 feet deep) 
the coffin (trap) was set upon the edge of the grave, the gun placed 
in my hands and just as the sun showed itself above the horizon the 
lid was raised and I fired the last shot for his skunkship. He fell into 
the grave and ere the fumes of his last exuding effort had time to rise 
above his shallow bed his mother earth was closing him tightly in her 
arms; nor did Father cease to shovell until where was once a yawning 
cavern rose a fresh mound, a monument to the memory of the fragrant 
father of a numerous family in the Island [the wooded tract west of 
Schoolcraft]. Peace be to his ashes. . . .44 


On another occasion eggs stored too long exploded and perfumed 
the circumambient air. 

To the student of social habits one of the most pleasing marks of 
this early life on the prairie was the friendly help which families 
extended to each other in their need. It is a custom which hardly 
prevails today but which survived until at least forty years ago, 
when, for example, neighboring farmers pooled their resources or 
“exchanged works,” as the phrase was, at seasons of haying and 
harvest. In these journals we read of many cases where the writer 
or one of his family sat up with the sick or the dying or the dead.* 
Henry P. Smith describes one of these occasions, the result perhaps 
of a near-by distillery and the low price of whiskey, in amusing 
terms. 


39Smith Journals, 
40Smith Journals, 
41Smith Journals, 
42Smith Journals, 
43Smith Journals, 
44Smith Journals, 
45Smith Journals, 
46Smith Journals, 
4. 


: June 18, 1856. 

: February 10, 1856. 

: September 3, 1853. 

: July 19, 1853. 

: June 25, 1853; 5: July 4, 1855. 

: June 14, 1855. 

: November 30, 1853. 

: September 18, 21, 1853; January 28, March 19, 


MMI SPUD DW 
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Just preparing for bed and lingering to have a few more words when 
Mrs Dix rushed in and called for help to confine a boarder in her 
house that was glorying in a fit of delirium tremens. I again put on 
my coat and boots & arrived just in time to prevent his jumping from 
the chamber window. I remained with him driving away snakes and 
other reptiles until 1 oc when I was relieved & went home to sleep 
soundly.47 


Such social helpfulness, a mark of the New England tempera- 
ment and habit and brought out by the lack of suitable hostelries, 
was not confined to cases of sickness. When guests appeared, or 
friends, or kindred, they had to be put up in one’s home.*® Obviously, 
when a bachelor took in a bachelor, droll things might occur. 
“Last night,” we read in the entry for July 14, 1854, 
after Hurley & I had retired (he sleeps with me at the store this week) 
Dr Barnum came home and as he had no shelter for the night I took 
him in to sleep upon the counter. Before going to bed however at 
Hurley’s request he brought down a bottle of wine and at the entreaty 
of both I tasted. Hurley liked the first taste so well he repeated it 
and thus allowed himself to be led on by B— until he was tipsy, and 
there they both sat on my bed Hurley in his shirt and each viiing with 
the other in telling foul stories & giving obscene toasts. All this time 
I lay upon my back with the lamp upon my breast as a light stand 
enjoying the scene vastly. . . .*° 

So much, for the moment, for some of the happier aspects of life 
in Schoolcraft. When we turn to consider the state of health pre- 
vailing among the persons of the diary, we face an almost com- 
plete absence of precise and technical terms. We read, of course, 
that so-and-so was sick of such-and-such an ailment. Rarely, how- 
ever, do we find the report of scientific diagnosis. Nevertheless, 
even with these serious qualifications, we can draw some general 
conclusions. 

On the one hand, we are greatly surprised to find almost no 
mention of surgical injuries. We do not read of pitchfork perfora- 


47Smith Journals, 4: November 6, 1852. This Mrs. Dix seems to have 
been Sallie C. (Brown) Dix, a native of Vermont. She was a sister of 
E. Lakin Brown. See note 11. At the time of the entry concerned, she was 
a widow, John Dix, her husband, — died at Three Rivers in 1843. 

48There are far too many instances this gracious habit to be cited by 
individual references. 

49Smith, Journals, 5: aly, 14, 1854. Bolivar Barnum was a well-known 
pss ioe and surgeon then living in Schoolcraft. Subsequently he became 
surgeon of the 25th Regiment of Michigan Infantry. “Hurley” was probably 
Hurley Moore, who became an officer in the Union Army. 
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tions, scythe cuts, wounds from a glancing ax, hurts inflicted by 
fractious animals, or injuries from falling timber. In other respects, 
however, the record is less reassuring. In my resumé I shall leave 
out merely general observations and all comments which seem to 
reflect the writer's undeniable querulousness. Even so, nothing 
in the journals, I think, strikes the reader more than the frequency 
of sickness. It runs, an ever recurring streak, through the web of 
their lives. Henry P. Smith’s family in general lived long lives. 
Still, within that family or within the narrow range of his associates 
we find a record of cholera and dysentery,®® “summer complaint,”*! 
attacks of unspecified “stomach trouble,”®? biliousness,®* and piles.™ 
Typhoid struck near,®> and at one time there were three cases in 
Schoolcraft.5* Colds®? and sore throats®® were extremely common. 
Rather more serious were the cases of tuberculosis among Smith’s 
friends.*® His family was often assailed by toothache® and what 
he calls “neuralgia.”** The ailment which he calls, with charm- 
ingly varied orthography, erysipelas,®? may have been any one of a 
number of skin irritations. 

The great curse of early life on the prairie was ague, that is, 
malaria. It was marked by violent, intermittent, and crippling 
fever. It struck with terrible frequency.®* It was almost certainly 
caused by the swarms of mosquitoes which bred in the stagnant 

59Smith Journals, 5: August 2, 17-20, 1854; 6: August 25, 1856. 

51§mith Journals, 6: August 12-13, 1856. 

52Smith, Journals, 4: April 10, 12, 18, 1853; 5: August 28-29, October 
6, 1853; 6: March 13, 1857. 

53S$mith Journals, 6: July 13, 1856. 

54Smith Journals, 6: July 6: 1856. 
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1853. 
56Smith Journals, 6: August 8, 1856. 
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61§mith Journals, 5: March 22, 1854, July 17, 1855; 6: January 25, 
February 10, 1857. 

62Smith Journals, 4: March 24, 1853; 6: March 1, 1856. 
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pool which formed at the foot of Eliza Street extended and in the 
deep drainage ditches which were dug, but not dug deep enough, 
along the sides of West Street and Eliza Street. In a wet season 
these receptacles held water to a depth of one or two feet and 
were surfaced with a thick green scum from frost to frost. No one 
can judge exactly how terrible a toll in health and social energy 
this malady exacted. It must have been very great. 

What treatment did the early settlers use to combat these sick- 
nesses? On what materia medica did they rely? The evidence 
of the journals is reasonably precise. Properly enough, the stand- 
ard medicine for checking ague was quinine, which was administered 
to young and old alike in repeated and staggering doses.°* In 
extracting teeth—a most painful and distressingly frequent neces- 
sity—and in treating stomach aches and neuralgia, opium, morphine, 
and cholorform were administered.®* Nevertheless, sometimes the 
shrieks of a dental patient “might be heard a mile.”®* As relief for 
the opposite extremes of costiveness and dysentery, apparently com- 
mon conditions, sufferers rarely used salts,®’ castor oil,®* or aloes.*® 
Much more frequently they relied on a mercury compound which 
the journals call “blue mass,” “blue pills,” or simply “pills.’""° The 
use of calomel was also known. It was apparently used as a laxative™ 
or as part of the treatment for neuralgia."? 

This record of sickness, it should be remembered, concerns 
almost entirely only four members of one family, and a long-lived 
family at that. It does not include merely vague “sickness.” It is 
surely dismal reading, and even more dismal to ponder. It makes 
us wonder how these people survived the illnesses, the medicines, 
and the casual care. Uncorrected, it would lead us to believe that 
the early society on the prairie was a society of more or less chronic 
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invalids dragging out a joyless existence. Any such conclusion, 
however, would be wholly false. For there is nothing in this record 
of one hundred years ago more astonishing than the fact that, sick 
or well, the group of New Englanders with which Henry P. Smith 
was associated enjoyed a merry and happy social life and that 
the town was continuously the scene of public or semipublic 
entertainments. ‘To my knowledge, there has been nothing 
approaching such gaiety for at least the last forty years. 

Their entertainment, like their response to other social needs, 
they found chiefly in themselves. They had to. There was, of 
course, some reading done, although in the Smith family it seems 
to have been limited to fiction which was often not greatly signifi- 
cant.’* Of newspapers, the New York Tribune and the New York 
Herald were probably far better than any papers widely read today. 
Nevertheless, in spite of a petulant comment that “parties are 
pests,’** Henry P. Smith and his friends took great delight in 
visiting each other and talking with one another. Within the five- 
year period which I have studied, we have records of approximately 
one hundred visits and private parties.**> ‘They were the natural and 


rather fine response to a natural need. They were inspired by the 
common interests of a homogeneous group. 

Another form of social relaxation my grandfather enjoyed stemmed 
from his interest in music. This interest, in the main, could not 


have been gratified, had there not been others who shared it. His 


73Smith Journals, 4: November 11, 16, 19, 1852, February 6, 1853; 5: 
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The Homest on the Hillside, by Mary Jane Holmes. 
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exclamation “How I love to sing!”’® gives only a partial expression 
of his passion. It was, I believe, this passion, and not any serious 
concern for religious questions or doctrines, which made him at- 
tend “meeting” with such regularity.*7 He not only sang. He 
danced, notably before his marriage.** He played his fiddle, some- 
times by himself but far more often with friends in their homes, at 
dances, and in public.*® Again and again we read in the journals 
that Henry P. Smith went to Jonas Allen’s or E. Lakin Brown’s or 
Hurley Moore's, after the day’s work was over, and played or sung, 
or both, until a late hour. This abiding and spontaneous love of 
music and the immense gusto with which they “performed” were, 
I suggest, a significant, perhaps indeed the most ennobling, element 
in the lives of the country folk who lived in “Vermont” or “Caven- 
dish,” that is, the small area near the corner of West and Eliza 
streets.°° This interest, which served them in place of poetry and 
plastic or pictorial art, reminds us of course, on a much smaller 
scale, of the gorgeous flowering of dance and song in Auld Reekie 
in the time of Robert Burns. 

In addition to these forms of self-entertainment, which I think 
reflect great credit upon the early settlers in Schoolcraft, there 


were other forms of amusement and improvement which they did 
not themselves directly initiate or produce but which they made 


76Smith Journals, 5: September 11, 1853. 
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possible because they were interested. Accordingly, we read of 
balls at the Schoolcraft House*! and of oyster parties**—people 
then had an unusual liking for oyster stews—at the same hostelry, 
which was located on the site of the present Commercial House. 
We find recorded a ball at Vicksburg, very largely attended,** one 
at Three Rivers,** two at the Prairie Ronde House,®* and a rather 
noisy affair on New Year’s Day, 1856, somewhere down town in 
Schoolcraft. ‘The next morning, he writes, “I could [see] . 
drunken set of rowdies, halloing [sic] and hooting and abusing their 
betters, the steeds they drove round and round the sign post in 
front of the tavern between the intervals of imbiding.”*®* 

The pages of the journals tell us also of horseraces, usually 
associated with scenes of drunkenness,** a “hippodrome” (perhaps 
a pretentious kind of race or show),®* the visits of traveling cir- 
cuses,®® and the performance of “Swiss Minstrels.”* They show 
us also somewhat more elevated forms of entertainment. There 
were “donation parties,”®! an “exhibition” at the Cedar Park Sem- 
inary, where pupils and teachers had parts,®? and various concerts.** 
Above all there were lectures. The subjects of some of these dis- 
courses were not recorded.°* We do read of a lecture, much 
needed, it would appear, on the theme of temperance.®* Another 
lecturer went into the problems of phrenology.** A third topic, 
which must have required considerable skill and knowledge, was 
God and his attributes.°* As political tension increased in the 
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middle 1850's, current and very timely themes were discussed on 
the lecture platform. Hence, a discourse on Kansas.°* Although 
strict abolitionist sentiment, so far as I know, did not awaken much 
response in Schoolcraft, except in the Thomas family, and although 
a Negro’s escorting of a white woman to church called forth mingled 
comments,®® there were some abolitionist lecturers;!°° and some 
“ladies Anti Slavery meetings” were held.’ 

The natural instinct for gaiety and amusement could not be 
wholly satisfied by such gatherings, admirable in general though 
they were. There were intervals between these gay occasions. These 
intervals were in part filled up by those unusual or, it might even 
be, by those scandalous events which made ripples on the surface 
of social life. Henry P. Smith recorded many of such occurrences, 
which the small size of the village made more startling than they 
would otherwise have been. Hence we see a runaway horse tear 
through the town in the direction of the Island, with one shaft and 
‘whiffletree dangling behind him.’ We read of the detection 
of a passer of counterfeit money and of his charitable release.’ 
A local thief is caught.1%* In truth so common was the stealing of 
horses that a horse thief society was formed to protect owners 
against such marauders.'° We should imagine the local conster- 
nation when the report spread through the saloons and the stores 
that there had been a jail break at Kalamazoo and that, for reasons 
best known to himself, the sheriff had deliberately turned all the 
culprits loose.1°® On another occasion there was a drunken brawl 
“up in Canada,” perhaps a part of Schoolcraft, and the constables 
marched the band of sodden malefactors through town to the house 
of the justice of the peace [Thaddeus Smith]. After incarceration 
for the night, they were released from the confinement by other 
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minions of the moon.!® Then let us relive, for the moment, this 
new way of celebrating Christmas. 
A party of Fillibusters are waiting upon every one in town that can 
be pounced upon & dragged to their sleigh & drove around the square 
always bringing up in front of the Prairie Ronde house where he is 
politely forced up to the bar to pay for the beer for the crowd. Thfely 
rushed into the store & dragged Rush [Cobb] off & I being the next 
victim tried to escape at the back door but I was met there by a tall 
double fisted George Brown & collared. I soon found there would be 
no use in resistance so I fell in took my ride with a good grace and 
got away as soon as I could with a bar bill against me for $3.00. The 
result of the whole matter was Horace & Hank Allen & several others 
got tight drunk.1°8 

And then there were local scandals. A wife and husband, of 
the highest social circles, suddenly separate. “She is sick; and 
through fear that she was dying she co[n]fessed to her husband that 
she had been too intimate with her worthy guardian and protector 
Dr. M”?°® (We should note, in passing, that doctors seem to have 
had more than one social function in early Schoolcraft and to have 
done much to relieve Freudian repressions among women.) The 
doctor admitted the long intimacy and justified himself. ‘Thereupon 
the irate citizenry “posted” him and warned him to leave town in 
forty-eight hours. He armed himself and made plans to “bide his 
time.” A few months later a Mrs. S. “ran away from her portly 
husband to the arms of her dear old friend.”!!° The “friend” was 
duly warned and shortly left for “some where else.” Hardly had this 
scandal subsided when 
T— B— left her husband and two children, one a babe not a year old 
and went to parts unknown with a gentleman from the neighborhood. 
She sought her liege lord and fairly took him by storm and now after 
she has secured him and brought him two children has taken a fancy 
to some one else.114 
There is reason to believe that at least one unmarried woman was 
not obsessed by Puritanical qualms. An entry of May 26, 1854, runs 
in part as follows: “Late in the evening while reading previous to 
retiring I was startled by the entrance of a female who without 
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a moment's hesitation . . . made known her business with me 
which was to stay with me all night... .” She was a “respectable 
girl, so called in the first circle where she is admitted. She did not 
seem abashed at my repulse ... [I] even had to assist her out of 
the door. . . ."!42 The episode was perhaps part of a practical 
joke, since Henry P. Smith, then staying nights at the store, was 
to be married only a few days later. 

At this distance, these entries seem amusing. They attest, what 
Aristotle knew long before and described in a singularly eupeptic 
metaphor, that “the cup of man’s naughtiness can never be filled.”118 
They throw a clear light on some aspects of Schoolcraft life, especially 
the life of the unco guid. They do not, however, report unique or 
notably significant affairs. I think greater importance will attach 
to those entries which connect the life of this small village with the 
life of the larger world outside. We hear for example, a faint, 
rumor of war with England, because the English have sent a regi- 
ment to Canada and talk of fighting.‘ There are, however, only 
two major events which figure in any marked degree in the limited 
portion of the diaries I have here utilized: the agitation for the rail- 
road, and the political agitation which led up to and included the 
election of 1856. 

The immediate object of the railroad agitation was to extend 
the line from Three Rivers to Schoolcraft..%% The entry for 
February 8, 1855, which is the first reference I have found to the 
project, states that “Meeting appointed next tuesday to take the 
subject into consideration. How long I have hoped for the time to 
come when this village might be quickened to life that it might cease 
to be a solitude.”44® On the thirteenth of the same month “the 
first railroad meeting ever held in this place went off . . . at the 
school house.”427_ Growing interest and enthusiasm led to many 
further meetings. “Railroad fever” waxed mightily.11* Although 
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the company was formed, subscriptions came in but slowly.’ By 
the end of February, 1857, the writer was discouraged and dis- 
illusioned about the coming of the railroad.’2° Since in fact the 
road was not completed until the end of 1865 and the first passenger 
car came to Schoolcraft on January 1, 1866, several years after he had 
returned from Missouri, his discouragement was perhaps justified.!? 

The coming of the railroad, important as it then was as a part of 
the expansion of transportation in the 1850's, did not have the 
lasting significance one might have predicted. Indeed, that very 
line, along with many others, has now almost ceased to exist. With 
the campaign of John C. Frémont for the presidency, however, 
historians are still much concerned. Moreover, that campaign 
perhaps attracted the attention of the diarist much more than any 
other event of national significance in the period we are now 
considering. 

That Henry P. Smith might have been interested in the cam- 
paign could be inferred from his activity, successful or otherwise, 
in local politics. He was at one time constable.'*? In 1854 he was 
town clerk.128 Twice he was a losing candidate for county clerk.1*4 
He was a school inspector and “examined some school marms.”!25 
On Friday, September 29, 1854, he was appointed a delegate “to 
attend the Whig convention” on the next day.!#6 

A few other entries attest his concern for political interests and 
activities.127_ It was, however, with the nomination of Frémont for 
president that Henry P. Smith found a focal point for his interest 
and recorded many items which reveal the increased tempo of the 
campaign.1*8 Frémont, it will be remembered, was nominated 
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June 19, 1856, in a convention held in Philadelphia. The cam- 
paign took place amidst increasing political tension. The tension 
was the cumulative effect of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850,'?° 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854,%° the sack of 
Lawrence, Kansas, and John Brown’s retaliation in May, 1856,1*4 
and Preston Brooks’ assault on Charles Sumner.'®? It was in the 
same month of May that Abraham Lincoln at last, after long 
hesitation, aligned himself with the newly established Republican 
Party.133 

The news of Frémont’s nomination was received on the same day 
on which it was brought about.!** A local Republican caucus had 
previously been held."** On July 22, Henry P. Smith “Went to 
Kalamazoo, had a consultation at headquarters on politics.”4** On 
August 21, the “Fremont Club [held] meeting’—the writer does 
not say where—“to appoint committees for the meeting at Kal®.”187 
Three days later there was a “pole-raising” at Burson’s Corners 
[the first four-corners north of Schoolcraft beyond the cemetery on 
route 131, about two miles from the village].1** Preparations were 
afoot for the big meeting at Kalamazoo on August 27.15® 

At last came the great day. I think that one must here quote 
the exact words of the diary. 
Did not go as I had intended with our banner waggon but as Hattie 
wanted to go I took her, left Isa with Cynthia [Cynthia L. Ainsworth, 
Isa’s cousin] and drove very comfortably and got there before the multi- 
tude commenced pouring in we stopped upon the corner of Portage & 
some other street under the shade of some oaks and saw our delegation 
come up which was over two miles long & then went up near the 
ground for speaking and attempted to count the number of teams that 
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drove past and after going up to 250 they came pouring in so fast 
that we gave up in despair. George [the horse] cut & run about some 
at first until he got around where he could see the music & banners, 
then he remained as quiet as a kitten until we had seen enough to 
make us hungry so we went to Mr Pages [so far unidentified] and I 
left Hattie & the horse, went to ground where there were four or five 
tables spread with the staples of the land bread meat cheese etc. The 
tables were about 15 rods long and every few rods were set barrels of ice 
water with tin cups attached. I commenced at one end of a table 
and ate my way through and when I gave in from sheer fatigue I was 
alarmed at what I had done & waited patiently to be taken sick mean- 
while listening to the different speeches that were being made. Messrs 
Lincoln[,] [Austin] Blair[,] [Kingsley S.] Bingham[,] [George C.] 
Bates, [L. L.] Jones, [F. W.] Kellogg and many other distinguished 
speakers were there. They occupied four different stands at once and 
the crowd was so dense at every one of them that we could not listen 
with much satisfaction. After awhile I found Hattie who had come 
with Mr Ps [Page’s] family and we wandered about until tired out 
listened to Mr. Bates the longest and liked him much but Lincoln is the 
man for me. We came or rather flew home in the dark and all well & 
found all well about % past nine.14° 


It is interesting to compare this account, put down by an eye- 
witness immediately after the event, with the version as Henry P. 


Smith rewrote it towards the end of his life nearly forty years later. 
At that time the Lincoln legend was well established. Accordingly, 
as a matter of historical importance, I shall now present a small 
portion of the later account. 


[I] tried to take in the different speeches that were being made from 
different stands about the grounds. Abraham Lincoln of Ill, Our Blair, 
Bingham, Bates, Jones[,] Kellogg and many other haranging the multi- 
tude. The crowd was so dense about the stands that one could not 
get near enough to hear the most popular ones. After a while I found 
Hattie & the Pages and we tried our luck at several stands & finally at 
one of them Mr H. G. Wells who is as tall as a bean pole introduced 


1409S$mith Journals, 6: August 27, 1856. 

This passage might seem to imply that Lincoln did not speak from the 
Indian Mound. It does not prove at all that such a conclusion is right. Our 
natural inference is really nothing more than an argumentum ex silentio, a 
tricky and insecure basis on which to found historical truth. It is true that 
my ndfather’s account comeueae closely with what E. Lakin Brown 
recorded in his Autobiographical Notes [see Note 11, above], pp. 68-69. We 
should note well, however, that the two traditions, of the mound and of the 
separate stands, may be reconciled, if we t the testimony of the re- 

er of the Detroit Daily Advertiser that one of the stands was on the mound. 
Starr, Lincoln’s Kalamazoo Address Against Slavery, 22. 
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another six footer as Mr Lincoln the tall sucker from Illinois. As soon 
as he opened his mouth we determined to hear him whether or no & 
elbowed our way near enough to the stand to get the whole speech, and 
it was the best one of the day & we gave him three cheers that could 
be heard in Illinois, if the wind was right. . . .”24 


“The political world was hot.”!42 The heat continued until 
election. It expressed itself in many ways. On September 5, there 
was a great Democratic rally at Kalamazoo, where “The Unterrified” 
thronged waving banners for “Buck and Brick.”!#8 A Republican 
meeting at Centreville’** was followed in a few days by a Demo- 
cratic gathering at the same place.’#® At Schoolcraft a Republican 
caucus was held,'#* a Republican lecture was delivered,’** and there 
was a Republican pole-raising.448 Even while reports of Democratic 
victories in Pennsylvania and Indiana were coming in,'*® great 
excitement and enthusiasm continued. There was a Frémont meet- 
ing at Vicksburg'*® and a Democratic gathering, apparently at 
Schoolcraft, where fifty horsemen paraded clad in red shirts.1° Two 
days before the election a list of Republican voters was drawn up 
for the poll clerk.1*? 

Election day was November 4, 1856. Again I believe it is neces- 
sary to quote exactly the entry for the day. 


Election goes off swimmingly. 250 votes poled before noon. We felt 
sure of 40 majority at night and though we were all tired we were 
anxious and could not rest. The result was beyond our most sanguine 
expectations out of 300 votes we polled 82 republican majority. It 
stormed and the mud was deep but we thought music would not be 


141Revised Diary, 1:31, under date of August 27, 1856. 

Hezekiah G. Wells was an extremely prominent figure in the legal, political, 
and educational life of Kalamazoo during the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For a sketch of his life see History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 
between 216 and 217. 

142Smith Journals, 6: October 29, 1856. 

148S$mith Journals, 6: September 4-6, 1856. “Buck and Brick” were 
James Buchanan and John C. Breckenridge, Democratic presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates. 

144Smith Journals, 

145§mith Journals, 

146Smith Journals, 
147§mith Journals, 
148S$mith Journals, 
149Smith Journals, 
150Smith Journals, 
151§mith Journals, 
152§mith Journals, 


: September 11, 1856. 
: September 26, 1856. 
September 24, 1856. 
October 17, 1856. 
November 3, 1856. 
October 18, 22, 1856. 
October 24, 1856. 
November 1, 1856. 

: November 2, 1856. 
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inappropriate to the occasion & the sound of 40 horns was heard above 
the whistle of the winds and every republican in the village was cheered 
at his door. . . .”158 
In spite of the adverse election reports, which came in the next few 
days,!*4 and the rejoicing of the Democrats,1*> the Republicans felt 
greatly encouraged and celebrated their defeat by a splendid oyster 
supper.?°¢ 

In May following this election Henry P. Smith left Schoolcraft 
for Missouri, where he lived for about five years. Why he left, 
I think his journals make clear. It is certainly true that he dis- 
liked Schoolcraft and its inhabitants,1*? outside of the group of 
Vermonters. The real reason, however, for his departure was the 
extremely crowded conditions in the little house where he, his 
wife, and young daughter, lived with three, and probably four, 
related adults, and the fact that this group in a small house con- 
tained two very able and masterful women, his wife and his mother. 
This congestion probably made him especially susceptible to “west- 
ern fever.”15° 

So he sought new pastures, where he hoped he would not be 
“bamboozled about like a tame coon.”5® His record of School- 


craft events ceases almost entirely for about five years. His notes 
on the preceding five years help us, I think, like the pot sherds of 
Troy, to fill in some of the gaps in social history. 


153§mith Journals, 6: November 4. 1856. 

154Smith Journals, 6: November 5-6, 10, 1856. 

155§mith Journals, 6: November 13, 1856. 

156Smith Journals, 6: November 7, 1856. 

157§mith Journals, 5: October 16, ay? 1855. 

158§mith Journals, 5: July 13, 1854; 6 : January 1, March 3-4, 16, April 
1, 7, 24-26, 30, May 16, 18, 1857. The house then included only the 
front half of the house today. There were only three finished rooms and a 
small hall and — a lean-to summer kitchen. 

159§mith Journals, 6: April 7, 1857. 





The Astonishing Repertoire of James Douglas 
Suggs, A Michigan Negro Storyteller 


Richard M. Dorson 


In Eurorz, WHERE FOLKLORE rests on systematic and organized 
field collecting, storytellers with vast repertoires do not astound the 
collector. In a fine article recently published on Scottish Gaelic 
folktales, Kenneth Jackson tells us of an Irish woman who yielded 
375 stories, of which forty were long wonder tales; of a Lochaber 
man with five hundred shorter type anecdotes; of a single tale writ- 
ten down by the great Cambell of Islay that occupies eighty pages in 
print; of a West Kerry beggar who spent seven nights relating one 
narrative.? Alongside such feats the 175 assorted yarns and the 
score of songs given me by James Douglas Suggs may well seem 
modest. But for the United States, lacking the medieval heritage 
of hero-traditions and Marchen, and the rural conditions of a static 


peasantry that still obtain in the Highlands, and much of the Old 
World, this figure does startle. More than mere volume is involved, 
however, for Suggs narrates with art and relish, and his agile, re- 
tentive mind mirrors the ample folk traditions of the Southern Negro. 

James Douglas Suggs was born March 10, 1887, in Kosciusko, 


1This paper was originally delivered to the Folklore Conference of the 
National Folk Festival, at St. Louis, April 8, 1953. I saw Suggs in July and 
again in August of that year. Between these two visits I married, and Gloria 
went with me on the August trip. The three of us drove from Calvin to Niles, 
where Suggs took us to a preacher friend at the Negro settlement of Hatcher- 
ville, who proved however a disappointing informant. Suggs was more than 
usually expansive, dressed in his Sunday best, which he had laid aside, he told 
us, me he stopped courting. I never saw him again. Two years passed 
without my getting to Calvin. When I returned, it was to learn that Suggs 
had moved to South Bend the previous fall, to be near his work, and died 
there in March, 1955, as he enter is sixty-eighth year. He never lived to 
see the book of Michigan Negro folktales to which he contributed so sub- 
stantially. Professor Arthur Palmer Hudson, who read that book in manu- 
script, said that Suggs and William Faulkner should meet each other, as the 
two greatest storytellers of northern Mississippi. It is consoling to know that 
= om and salt and kindly humor of Suggs will not completely vanish with 
is death. 
2“The Folktale in Gaelic Scotland,” in the Proceedings of the Scottish 
Anthropological and Folklore Society, 4:136 (Edinburgh, 1952). 
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Attala County, Mississippi, the second child and oldest boy of five 
children. All his grandparents grew up as slaves. 
I knew them as well as my own folks; they lived not far apart. Their 
Marster, old man Suggs [whose slaves of course bore his name], he 
treated ’em good. He let them make crops themselves, let them clear 
a few acres in the woods and plant corn or cotton. He'd give them 
everything they made on it. They could work Saturday evenings and 
moonshiny nights, in the early part of the night. They stayed on there 
after freedom. They was raised up with the young Marsters and stayed 
with them as sharecroppers and tenants.® 

Like all my other Negro informants in Michigan, Suggs comes 
from a mixed ancestry. He himself is very dark, but his father, who 
was half Indian, and one sister were light. Both his parents were 
born in Mississippi, his mother (Isabella Cottrell), in Artibashaw 
County (?) and his father in Goodman, where he worked as car- 
penter, janitor and handyman; in later life he turned preacher. 
Kosciusko, the county seat, contained five thousand people, mostly 
colored, and there Suggs went to school from his fifth to his 
fifteenth year, getting through the twelfth grade. “I went all the 
year round, and made two grades some years.” Once he began 
steady work, Suggs entered a variety of occupations that took him 
into thirty-nine states. His first “public working job” was guard on 
a county prison farm at Itta Bena, Mississippi, in his twentieth year. 
In 1907 he joined the Rabbit Foot Minstrel Show, and traveled from 
Alabama to Texas and from New Mexico to North Dakota, sing- 
ing, dancing, and telling jokes in a troupe of twenty-eight Negro 
entertainers. He turned to professional baseball in 1908 and 1909, 
pitching and catching for the Sliding Delta team sponsored by a 
Negro friend of Theodore Roosevelt who owned a big farm near 
Indianola, Mississippi. The team played exhibitions in Greenville, 
Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, and Little Rock. For three of the 
next four years Suggs worked out of Memphis as a brakeman for 
the I. C. Clllinois Central). “The men who were turned down 
were all dolled up; I was dressed for the job.” He switched to a sand 
hog in 1912 while the Harland Bridge was building across the 
Mississippi River. 

Returning to Mississippi he worked for a wealthy white planter, 
Dave Bishop, as cook and nurse. With Mr. and Mrs. Bishop he 


8Suggs told me this and I took it down as he dictated it on March 20, 1952. 
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visited Quebec, Florida, Texas, Salt Lake City, and Newport News. 
The boss would give him money and he would go to the colored 
section. He voluntarily entered the army in September, 1917; fought 
in France with the Ninety-Second Illinois, a light infantry division; 
and was discharged in April, 1919. Next Suggs worked on a dredge 
boat around Carrothersville, Missouri, for the MacWilliam Drainage 
Company, which built ditches to drain the county of flood water. 
From 1920 to 1922 he cooked short orders in a “vanold” in the depot 
at Popular Bluffs, Missouri, where he had previously visited a cousin. 
Crossing the line to Arkansas, he worked for a big oil man named 
Lattimore at Jonesboro, making mortar, and cleaning his stores. In 
1924 and 1925 he made molds in a steel foundry in St. Louis, and 
the two following years hung around Chicago with his brothers, 
“just spo’ting.” 

In 1928 he married, at the age of forty-two, a part Indian girl he 
had met in Bono, Arkansas. For the next dozen years he head- 
quartered in Arkansas: farming, fishing, cooking in private homes 
and for hunting parties, and acting as handyman, “like a good old 
hunting dog.” The hunting trips organized by wealthy doctors, rice 
growers, and syrup makers, which he accompanied as camp cook 
and general factotum, earned him up to $150 in ten days; Suggs, 
apparently a fixture and comedian on these excursions, cut off a 
hunter’s shirttail when he missed a deer. On one such trip in 1939 
he worked seventy-two hours straight without sleep, and then drank 
some wine, which affected his already high blood pressure; he 
blacked out, and spent four months in the hospital at Hot Springs. 
He now brought his family back to Chicago, where his brother ran 
a rooming house, and from 1940 to 1947 helped him renting flats. 
When his brother bought a home in Vandalia, a village of mixed 
population some five miles east of Cassopolis, the county seat of 
Cass County in southwestern Michigan, Suggs followed him, like 
many Chicago Negroes fanning out into the countryside during the 
last two decades. After three years at Vandalia he shifted to the 
next township, Calvin, a unique all-colored pre-Civil War farm- 
ing community, where I met him in March, 1952. 

A chance conversation at the tavern in Calvin led me to Suggs, 
when the proprietress gave me his name as a likely person fitting 
my model: Southern born, a good talker, and with time on his 
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hands. He was dirt poor too, she added, and could use any help 
I might give him. She had taken old clothes over to his family 
when they were living in a converted chickenhouse in Vandalia; 
the mother was subnormal, and had recently lost a child through 
improper care. 

I drove down to Suggs’ house, close by the four corners known 
as Calvin Center, and found his shabby dwelling covered with 
cheap brick siding, just beyond the imposing Community Church. 
Suggs himself answered my knock, and stood expectantly in the 
grimy eating and cooking room, various of his nine children peering 
around his ankles, barefooted in spite of the cold and the dirty 
wooden floor. “Edith from the tavern sent me down,” I said. “She 
tells me you know lots of stories.” His grin broke out at once, and he 
promptly declared, “I know a million of them.” We matched yarns 
for two hours, standing all the while, with mounting excitement. 
That first evening I simply jotted down titles or themes of his 
narratives, and returned later to write them out at dictation for 
entire days. 

On subsequent visits, in June, September, and November, 1952, 
and February and March, 1953, I recorded his stories and songs in 
notebooks and on tapes, finding him always an effortless and in- 
exhaustible talker. The following August the Suggses had moved 
to a smaller and even more derelict structure, on the other side of 
the Four Corners, a one-story affair with perhaps three rooms; they 
had to leave extra beds outside, and that so large a family lived 
and cooked in such quarters seemed physically impossible, especially 
during the winter months when they must be so closely confined. 
A well supplied water and gas lamps light. Actually, apart from 
the house, their situation had advantages over city living, since 
the children could see open fields and sky and breathe clean air. 
Mrs. Suggs appeared indeed non compos mentis; for all the tens 
of thousands of words her husband delivered to me, she scarcely 
vouchsafed a dozen. One time she called out to me, “Hey Mister,” 
as I was leaving, greatly to my wonder; Suggs hushed her and I 
learned no more about the matter until my next visit when he 
replied to my query, with his utter candor, that the boys had been 
kidding his wife. They had told her that when Suggs said he was 
going to Cassopolis to make a recording with me, he was really 
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playing around with a girl in town. A small, frozen-faced woman, 
she showed traces of earlier good looks, reflected in her budding 
daughters, but a dozen years of childbearing and childcaring had 
drained her. When I last saw her, in February, 1953, she was 
swollen with a twelfth pregnancy, and was momentarily expecting. 

I give these details about Suggs’ history and circumstances for 
the light they may throw on the human channels of folklore. Suggs 
rose supreme above his poverty and faced the world with indomitable 
good will. At sixty-five he had nothing to show materially for his 
varied life but a parcel of young mouths to feed, the price of his 
late and prolific marriage; he worked as a laborer for construction 
companies in South Bend, hitching rides since his own jalopy had 
finally gasped out, and when snow interrupted work, he drew com- 
pensation. Yet a smile, laugh, or joke always hid near his surface, and 
he once said to me, “I was born lucky. It’s lucky if you are born 
with a veil over your face. Well, I’ve never had to go on relief.” 
And he looked confidently at the field across the way, and talked of 
building on it next year. Well built, unwrinkled, pleasant featured, 
Suggs showed little trace of age and none of care; he exuded high 
spirits, as if all the world were a minstrel show, and he the chief 
performer. His expressive eyes, wide-breaking grin, and fluent, 
melodious tongue equipped him well for his self-appointed role. 
He joked with the boys, on the job or in the tavern, with whole- 
hearted delight, and in the course of his varied career had soaked 
up a mass of fraternal jests and tales. A somber supernatural strain 
tempered his jocularity however, for he believed in spirits, hoodoos, 
and the dark powers of the universe, and regularly quoted Scripture 
to document their reality. Like other Southern Negroes I met in 
Michigan, he devoutly accepted the literal word of the Bible, and 
constantly recited, within his own vernacular, its miraculous passages. 

Suggs’ story repertoire falls for the most part into definite cate- 
gories. The largest group, some twenty-three, deals with talking 
animals, followed by experiences (16), spirits and hants (15), mis- 
cellaneous folktales (15), tall tales (15), Biblical and moral tales 
(14), preachers (13), hoodoo and fortune-telling (11), Old Marsters 
(10), humorous anecdotes (10), beliefs (9), Irishmen (5), colored 
man (5). All these divisions reflect major patterns of Negro tradition 
in the United States, as indicated from the literature and my own col- 
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lecting. Except for the one text of “The Animals in Night Quarters” 
(Type 130), no complex tale suggesting a straight European in- 
fluence appears, and no Marchen with aristocratic characters occur. 
Some tales that seem intruders, like “The Devil’s Daughter” (Type 
313A), or “The Mermaid,” or “The King of the Beasts Meeting 
Man” (Type 157), are nonetheless well established in Afroamerican 
storylore. Suggs faithfully represents his ethnocultural group, in 
the inclusion of American whoppers and Irish noodles, the exclusion 
of wonder tales, the reinterpretation of Christian lore, the contrast 
of preacher jokes and spectral experiences, and the recognition 
accorded two tricksters, Mr. Rabbit in the animal cycle and the crafty 
slave in the Old Marster cycle. 

Looking first at the animal stories, one finds about half of them 
falling within the Uncle Remus framework of the rabbit outwitting 
the bear, panther, fox, and other members of the forest family. 
Where well-known New World Negro types appear, like “Playing 
Godfather,” “Rabbit Makes Bear his Riding Horse,” and “Playing 
Dead in the Road,” Suggs invests them with freshness and color. 
Thus in “Playing Godfather,” which merges into the “Grease Test,” 
as this plot generally does, Suggs gives a novel twist to the final 
episode. Usually the animals sleep by the fire, to discover the culprit 
when the stolen butter runs out his pores. Suggs has them jump 
over the fire instead, on the rabbit's theory that the guilty one will 
fall in. The terrapin avoids the trap on the first jump by running 
around the fire when the wind blows a smoke screen for him, and 
on the return jump by flattering the bear that he can stop in mid- 
air, cross his legs, and pull out his back titty for the crowd. Pleased, 
the bear tries this, and falls smack into the fire. The familiar tale 
of the Southern buzzard flying north for a change of scene, to re- 
turn when he finds that carrion is buried there, Suggs modernizes 
with a World War I locale; the buzzard and his young ones fly 
to Europe, but come back on learning that the war dead are burned. 
Going outside the Uncle Remus animals, a good illustration of 
Suggs’ technique can be seen in his tri-episodic narrative of “The 
Monkey Who ‘Impitated’ His Master.” The first act simply follows 
the popular anecdote of “Big ’Fraid and Little ’Fraid,”’ with the 
monkey in a white sheet frightening his master who had put on 
a white sheet to scare some boys. Suggs builds up a dramatic 
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sequel. The monkey copies his master, who is an engineer, so effec- 
tively that he runs away with the train while the crew is in the 
station; the operator telegraphs ahead, “All trains take the side track, 
for the monkey has the main line.” Not wishing to sell, give away, 
or kill his pet, the engineer shaves next morning and pretends to 
cut his throat with the razor; the monkey “impitates” him, and kills 
himself. 

Another group of fictional narratives widespread in Negro tradi- 
tion involves the master (Old Marster) and the slave, who outwit 
and support each other in a shifting relationship. Suggs calls the 
cunning slave Efan, a name signifying a schemer; only one other 
of my informants, also from Mississippi, uses Efan instead of the 
customary John. Efan performs such generic exploits as praying 
to the Lord to take him away, and reneging when Marster appears 
in heavenly guise; and guessing the coon hidden under the pot, by 
referring to himself as “the old coon” caught at last. More novel are 
his feats of stufing himself with dumplings, in a wager with his 
Marster, until they protrude from his throat and he can’t swallow 
any medicine to cure himself; and pretending to catch a live panther 
in whose cage he is thrust, by the lucky accident of stepping on a 
loose board in his pell-mell flight, which breaks the panther’s neck. 
A characteristic yarn with a new twist has rascally old Bill (the 
equivalent of Efan) caught stealing a hog, but his Marster for- 
gives him for admitting that he stole just this one. Marster then 
finds about five hundred pounds of hog jowls in Bill’s quarters. 
“To tell the truth, Marster,” explains Bill, “I like jowls so much 
I cut this one hog up into nothing but jowls.” 

Humor bulks large in Negro storytelling, and while the animal 
and Marster series provide laughter, the tall tales, noodles and jokes 
constitute the most risible fare. Like many Negro humorists, Suggs 
makes preachers and deacons the butt of frequent jests. In “Swim- 
ology,” the preacher reproves the boy rowing him over to the church 
for not studying his Bible and his lessons, ending each exhortation 
with the stern comment, “You've done lost half your life.” The 
boats hits a rock and turns over, the preacher goes down, and the 
boy swims for shore. “Have you ever studied swimology?” he calls 
back. “No,” splutters the preacher. “Then you've done lost all your 
life.” In “Uncle Bill Objects,” an adamant deacon blocks each new 
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motion to repair the church, saying that the old building has been 
good enough for him all these years. Finally one elder moves that, 
in view of Uncle Bill’s faithful years of service, a resolution be 
passed that he go to heaven when he dies. Uncle Bill rises as usual 
to object, saying that he has been happy all these years in the 
church and doesn’t want to go anywhere else. Sometimes the joke 
turns on the preacher’s text, in such rhetorical questions as “What 
did Paul say?” or “Abraham, what hast thou got in thy bosom?” 
to which a member of the congregation replies literally. In these 
jests Suggs intones snatches of sermons and shrills the audience 
responses with eerie simulation. 

Tall tales are liberally strewn through Suggs’ narratives. Among 
the common extravagances in American white collections, he knows 
such classic whoppers as the great bag of game procured with one 
shot, and the stretching buckskin harness, which he joins in one 
adventure, and he tells too of giant punkins, cabbages, and water- 
melons; of the gallinipper so large its bones were used to fence 
in a forty acre field; and of the clever chinch bugs who dropped 
on their victim from the ceiling when he lay down on the floor 
in a ring of molasses. More unusual is the windy about the speedy 
colored man, who struck a white man in Arkansas and then out- 
raced a train, a plane, and finally a buck whom he mistook for a 
comrade in a similar fix, running from the law with a rocking chair 
on his head. The prototype of Pecos Bill appears in a colored 
cowboy, Brother Bill of Texas, who rode to town on a panther with 
barbed wire for reins and a rattlesnake for a whip, and drank a gal- 
lon of nitroglycerine and dynamite at the tavern. Although Suggs 
relates this as a prose tale, which he heard when traveling to Texas 
in 1910, it also takes the form of a rhymed “toast,” of the kind 
prevalent among Negro funsters. 

Along with the jocular, gregarious, and joke-swapping strain in 
Suggs courses a grim and somber, God- and devil-fearing mood, 
that evokes his most awesome tales. These reveal a universe peopled 
with spectral shapes, two-headed fortune-tellers, violent white men, 
and malevolent hoodoos. The realities of racial tension and the mys- 
teries of supernatural phenomena converge toward a dark and bloody 
ground, where death takes cruel forms and the dead haunt the 
living. Suggs can see the spirits himself, because he was born with 
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a veil, although of late years they have not bothered him very much. 
If the veil is lifted over the baby’s face backwards, and hung to 
dry until it rots, he says the baby will speak with an educated 
tongue. His grandmother, Clara Suggs, who died at the age of 
117, in 1927, could heal headache with a stroke of her hand, re- 
move warts by saying “Who told you I could cure them?”, and 
dispel toothache with a splinter from a lightning-struck tree. His 
nine-year-old daughter Be-atrice was born with a ghost-hole in her 
ear, which enables her to see and hear spirits; “she used to see 
babies on the wall terrible.” Signs speak to Suggs; when his right 
eye quivers he will rejoice, when his left eye quivers it will rain or 
he will get mad; itching in his right hand signifies money coming, 
in his left hand the advent of a letter. If he cuts his finger- or toe- 
nails on Sunday, he will be sick before Monday. 

From this belief-system grows an intriguing set of experiences. 
Some describe simple incidents where Suggs or his family or ac- 
quaintances see spirits; others deal with complex situations rich in 
details both physical and spectral. A median example, perhaps akin 
to the Ghostly Hitchhiker, came to Suggs from a brother in Willis, 
Ohio, who heard it from the man involved. A hobo (a white man) 
looking for shelter on a rainy night, found a friendly stranger who 
conducted him to his home, but disappeared when a woman opened 
the door. The woman explained that her dead husband habitually 
led benighted travelers to her door, since his death in a train acci- 
dent some years before. Besides this conventional type of ghostlore, 
Suggs relates powerful individualized ghost-dramas. One concerns 
a spectral train he encountered when serving as brakeman on the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley railroad. Taking it for a real train, 
the engineer dropped Suggs off to flag it, and backed up to Cleve- 
land. But inquiry proved that the tracks were clear, save for this 
unreal engine often sighted on the spot where a wreck had occurred 
a dozen years before. Suggs sat down and cried and cried, think- 
ing of his narrow escape from a lonely encounter with an immaterial 
train. 

A few years before this he stopped late at night at a hotel room 
in Greenville, Mississippi, and took the only remaining room, despite 
the warning of the girl clerk. But he found no rest that night, for a 
weird noise kept him crouched on his feet, razor in hand, until 
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morning. Then Suggs learned a jealous lover had shot his sweet- 
heart in that room and killed six policemen who attempted to enter, 
an affair that had received statewide notoriety. In a melodrama laid 
in the Mississippi Delta, where Suggs was working on railroad 
construction with hundreds of other laborers, a Negro and a white 
man conspired to murder the proprietor of a nearby gambling house. 
The colored killer was found and burned alive. The twin brother 
of the murdered man passed Suggs and his work gang in the woods, 
on his way to visit the scene of the murder. He reappeared some 
time later, staggering and bloody. Suggs at first believed that as a 
twin he had suffered his brother’s pains, but later conceived from 
the movies that he might have been attacked by someone hidden 
in the trees. All these episodes Suggs describes with photographic 
precision and intense emotional conviction. 

In the adjacent area of hoodooing, fortune-telling, and other occult 
matters, Suggs proves equally fecund. Curiously, while he believes 
in these black arts, he also realizes they involve deceit and imposi- 
tion. So he pictures Uncle John, a “two-head,” ejecting lizards from 
a patient by dosing her with butterfly root to make her heave, and 
John the Conquer to quiet her; he clubs to death a lizard, pretend- 
ing she had vomited it up, to fix the evil hoodoo who had planted 
it in her stomach. (Another Mississippi Negro, Mrs. E. L. Smith 
of Calvin, informed me that she had seen a hoodoo doctor cut lizards 
out of an invalid’s swollen leg.) Suggs also tells how a hoodoo 
charlatan in Popular Bluff, Missouri, fled town on meeting a “feather- 
breasted” rival, none other than the local garbage collector who 
glued chicken feathers onto his chest. In spite of these impostures, 
Suggs credits the power of genuine “two-heads.” Jack Farmer killed 
his white boss for beating his sick daughter, and then eluded hun- 
dreds of searchers who had him surrounded in the woods; he ran 
to his daddy, a hoodoo, and they could never after lay a finger 
on Jack, although they would see him in the distance. Some “two- 
heads” specialize in fortune-telling, such as Aunt Carolyn Dye, a 
famous consultant from Newport, Arkansas, whom Suggs celebrates 
in the “Yellow Dog Blues” in the lines 


I’m going to Newport to see Aunt Carolyn Dye 
For she’s a fortune-telling woman, she never told a lie. 
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A white man who doubted Aunt Carolyn’s talents hid seventy-five 
cents in a stump to test her, but she revealed its whereabouts before 
he could even ask the question. At Algey [Algiers], across the bay 
from New Orleans, congregated a whole community of fortune- 
tellers, whom Suggs visited on occasion, and saw perform marvelous 
divinations. One showed his buddy a flash of his missing wife 
in Kosciusko, and forecast their speedy reconciliation. A “magikin” 
trained in Bombay impressed Suggs mightily, in Lumford, Arkansas, 
in 1920, with his ability to shoot blindfolded a block of wood off 
his wife’s head, provided a person born between June 29 and July 2 
placed two fingers behind his neck. “Magicking” or “vanquilling” 
once prevented Suggs’ Uncle Jack from securing buried treasure 
his dip-needle had located. A Civil War colonel on a snorting 
horse appeared before Jack, deep in his treasure hole, and fright- 
ened him off; but Jack later learned this was not the dead owner's 
ghost but his own white partner’s hypnotic conjuration. —Pro- 
fessional magicking slides down the scale to secret spells and formulas 
and lucky talismans and mojos possessed by the rank and file. A 
proprietary lover can immunize his lady against all other comers 
by rubbing her vitals with the forked tongue of a snake. Suggs 
believes that a willing girl he once made fruitless love to had been 
so treated by her boy friend. 

Behind these malignant and transcendent forces stands always the 
Christian myth, designating Christ and the Devil as their fountain- 
heads. “All witchcraft is from the Devil—mi’acles, hyp'tizing, see- 
ing things. That always has been, and is going on today.” Biblical 
folk tales and folk allusions crop up persistently in Suggs’ talk, 
to explain the evil ways of men and the swift punishments of 
heaven. He uses the term “mangelizing” to describe the visits of 
good angels to the earth before the coming of Christ in the guise 
of aged beggars. Knocking on doors, the beggar asks for food, which 
he hits with his staff, and sends to heaven as a burnt offering; 
then he too vanishes like smoke. Later bad angels came down, 
who liked the good-looking daughters of man and remained on 
earth, to become mighty and wicked giants. “Norah” alone remained 
pure in blood, but after the flood mankind no longer possessed 
angel blood. 

Separate little episodes from the folk Bible stand by themselves. 
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Some are common in Negro circles, such as how the Devil coined 
the word Mhm; or the way Christ fooled Peter by changing his 
stone to bread one day and deciding to build his church upon it 
the next; or the reason the Jews don’t eat hog. A nice example of 
folk-Biblical synthesis occurs in the anecdote of Samson and the 
anvil, where Samson pretends to hurl the anvil toward the clouds 
and the blacksmith begs him to desist—a regular incident in the 
Marchen contest between the giant and the little hero. The story 
of Moses defeating the Pharaoh’s wizards, when his staff-turned- 
serpent eats up theirs, Suggs calls “How Hoodoo Lost His Hand.” 
He commonly makes such mergers and cross-references between 
Christianity and occult forces. 

An allied narrative type takes its facts from contemporary life 
but its moral from Scripture. Suggs can illustrate God’s vengeance 
on sinners from personal knowledge. Ben Weatherby cursed God 
and drowned desperately in a Mississippi flood. A hunter in 
Mississippi kept missing church because he started out Saturday 
night and stayed in the woods till Sunday morning. Returning 
from one such hunt, he saw a woman in white silk stretched out 
against the side of the house; the vision struck him dumb for twenty- 
four hours, and he never hunted on Sunday again. Suggs interprets 
this as a divine token, like God’s striking John the Baptist dumb 
for doubting the angel who told him of Christ's coming. 

Another grouping covers realistic stories, that Suggs knows from 
his own experience or from local report. Often highly dramatic but 
lacking a supernatural element, they verge toward the local legend 
and folk history. Suggs of course garnishes these accounts with vivid 
particulars and a full sweep of the social context, and they provide 
some of his meatiest offerings. Several involve race friction, and 
portray the terrorism of the white man over the Negro, with per- 
haps the stoic resistance of the colored man as climax. (Suggs 
himself displays no emotional resentment over race relations, and 
tells these tales quite dispassionately.) In the pattern of race tyranny 
falls the item about a white man who shot and killed two Negroes 
but missed the third when he hid behind a mule. The court fined 
him five dollars for killing the mule and five cents for killing the 
colored men. 

In one long and graphic history Suggs chronicles a concerted 
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murder-plan against Negro brakemen during the hard times of 
1908, that drove him and three hundred colleagues from their jobs, 
until a white conductor was shot by mistake. Retaliation comes at 
Morehouse, Missouri, where a gang of white youths made all colored 
travelers dance their feet off. One pair of Negro lads volunteered 
to do a step called “Get Your Gun”; they reached in their suitcases, 
pulled out their guns, and pointing them at their tormentors com- 
manded them to dance in turn. Again, in the saga of Will Kimbro, 
who taught Suggs in school, a valiant colored man singlehanded 
defies a mob surrounding his house, and kills sixteen men from the 
woods. He was acquitted in Circuit Court and ended up as a 
Federal detective. Suggs’ stark account of this action reads like a 
movie script. Other more-or-less true stories deal with such matters 
as Jesse James’s tunnel from his home near Cairo, Missouri, to the 
banks of the Mississippi; a bandit disguised as a woman who is 
foiled in his attempted holdup of a wealthy planter; a bear hunt that 
nearly ends fatally for the celebrated bear-killer John Hugens, when 
he lost his nerve upon being surprised from behind. Even the 
strange reconciliation of Suggs with his own lost son, whom he had 
never seen from the age of six months to that of thirty-two years, 
makes wondrous telling. 

A thin line divides these memorable occurrences from the body of 
floating folktales which constitute a final category. These migra- 
tory tales sometimes assume the guise of realistic events, and may be 
told for true, but are widely distributed. Two ubiquitous witch 
legends—of the witch caught by salting and peppering her dis- 
carded skin, and the witch detected when a severed cat’s claw turns 
into her finger—take on local coloring in some variants. ‘The tales 
of the snake who plays with and becomes the life partner of the 
baby, and of the bear who abducts and brings up the baby, are 
customarily presented as truth. Even the account of mermaids, 
who stop ships and call for persons whose names they have heard, 
Suggs and other informants offer as reliable data. On the other 
hand the highly popular tale of the haunted house, where a series 
of scary sights eventually drive out the daredevil, generally gets 
told as a laughable spook story, and the equally well-liked narrative 
of “The Devil's Daughter” seems recognized as fiction. In this 
last division, then, the narrators waver between belief and fancy. 
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What makes Suggs an outstanding storyteller? The circumstances 
of his varied and mobile life have clearly expanded his repertoire, 
by enlarging his experience and contacts. His own gregarious and 
congenial nature leads him easily into social groups and friendly 
talk. He relates tales with mnemonic authority and contagious 
enthusiasm, customarily repeating his narrative in a swift recap as 
soon as he has finished it, with high excitement. Once having 
heard a story he never forgets it, so he claims, and his narrative 
powers bear out the boast. Whatever he describes, the technology 
of his jobs, the local color of Bible plays or election fights in the 
deep South, or actual folktales, he etches fully with myriad details 
and hues. He does not simply tell the story but acts it out and dresses 
it up with sounds, gestures, and tumbling words. He reproduces 
the snorting of a steam engine with intensifying chugs, when the 
monkey runs away with the train; if the deer sings to the fox, or 
the bee chants to the dirtdauber, or the rabbit exhorts the animals 
to pull the bear out of the mudhole, he faithfully performs their 
parts. Even in ordinary conversation his range of inflection and 
musical timbre enriches his speech, while certain vagaries of his 
vocabulary—‘“impitate” for imitate, “minister” for minstrel, “Sinus 
and Arts” for the School of Science and Arts on my letterhead—add 
to its flavor. 

One distinctive feature in Suggs’ narrative technique heightens 
interest in his stories. He frequently supplements the text with a 
moralizing comment or an apt illustration from life. The tale of 
Old Missy, who had the mule and buggy from which she was 
thrown sentenced to whipping and death, reflects the supreme author- 
ity of the white mistress in slavery times; “The Farmer and the 
Snake” suggests to him the case of a thorough ingrate, Dan Spro- 
well, who abused all those who trusted him; Nicodemus fibbing in 
Heaven about his birthplace prompts him to remark how often 
Negroes pretend to a higher station; “The Bee and the Dirtdauber” 
calls to his mind the impatient person who goes ahead without 
waiting for instructions; and the Buzzard flying to Europe reminds 
him of discontented people looking for greener pastures and better 
jobs and finding themselves worse off after the change. 

Luckily Suggs proved as cooperative an informant as he was 
skilled a raconteur. He took considerable satisfaction in the visits 
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and attention of the professor, talked freely to all his tavern cronies 
about our recording and dictating sessions, and even exhibited 
proudly a photograph I sent him of the two of us standing before 
his house. He confided to me that certain persons in Vandalia 
and Calvin resented Edith’s giving me his name in preference to 
theirs. Several times he asked if anyone had ever told me as 
many stories as he had, and appeared greatly pleased to learn that 
he far outdistanced my other informants. 

The literature of American Negro folktales now has reached fairly 
sizable proportions. We still know next to nothing however about 
the folk behind the lore. By grouping a collection around a superior 
storyteller, instead of assembling bare texts, we should learn more 
about the nature of Negro folk tradition, and indeed of folklore in all 


groups. 





The Civil War Recollections of 
Cornelia C. Hampton 


Edited with an Introduction by Frederick D. Williams 


ON THE EVE OF THE Civic War A TEXAN WAS ASKED if it were 
true that Northern abolitionists in his state were being hanged by an 
angry citizenry. He replied that 

Northern jack-leg Methodist preachers have been hung by scores; they 
were caught in the act of giving the negroes in Eastern and Northeastern 
Texas poison and pistols, and inciting them to murder, rape, arson, and 
other atrocious acts, and they were hung as fast as caught . . . . Lynch 
law, in a new country, is better than any law formed by the wisdom of 
man since the Mosaic—has fewer flaws and quibbles, and metes out more 
even justice! 

After secession and the outbreak of war, Southerners became in- 
creasingly suspicious of all persons with Northern backgrounds. Al- 
though many of the suspects remained in the Southern Confederacy 
for the duration of the war, others fled. The family of Carlos D. 
Hampton, which had moved from Michigan to Texas in 1858, re- 
mained for a while and then left. Some of their exciting experiences 
behind Confederate lines are related in the recollections of Cornelia 
C. Hampton. 

Cornelia C. Hampton was born on October 24, 1824, in the state 
of New York. She was the eldest child of Apollos and Lydia Drown 
who migrated to Michigan about 1826 and settled on a farm near 
Tecumseh. In 1846, Cornelia married Carlos D. Hampton, a native 
of the state of New York who moved to Lenawee County as a young 
man. After teaching school, he studied medicine in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and returned to Lenawee County. The Hamptons made their home 
in Lenawee County where the doctor practiced until 1858, when he 

1George Wilkins Kendall to He S. Randall, September 9 and 10, 1860. 
For the use of this letter I am indebted to Professor Harry J. Brown of the 
history department of Michigan State University who is editing some of the 
Kendall letters. 

2Apollos Drown was born in New York in 1802; his wife, Lydia B. Eaton, 
was in Vermont on July 23, 1799. For a number of years after the 
Civil War the Drowns resided in Adrian, and it was there that both died. 


The Federal Census of 1830 (Heads of Families), Lenawee County, Mich- 
igan, 111, lists Apollos Drown as the head of a family of five. 
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moved with his family to Texas. About a year after the Civil War 
broke out Hampton fled to the North, leaving his family behind, 
and joined the first Union regiment he encountered. This was the 
Ninth Illinois Cavalry Regiment, in which he was commissioned a 
battalion hospital steward (May, 1862). He was honorably discharged 
five months later. Returning to Michigan, Hampton was reunited 
with his wife and children who fled Texas in the fall of 1862. 
After practicing medicine in Hudson for nearly two years, Hamp- 
ton received a commission as assistant surgeon in the Fourth Michi- 
gan Infantry Regiment and served in the Department of the West for 
the duration of the war.® 

The recollections of Cornelia C. Hampton are the property of her 
youngest son, Will E. Hampton, Sr., of Dearborn, who released them 
for publication and supplied much information about his family. 
He recalls how his mother fascinated her children and grandchildren 
with the story of her Civil War experiences, and how on one occa- 
sion he copied the story in shorthand just as she told it. He pub- 
lished the story in the Charlevoix Courier, a newspaper which he 
then owned and edited.‘ 


These recollections throw additional light on the subject of dis- 
loyalty in the Southern Confederacy, the full story of which has 
yet to be written.5 Although the recollections are devoid of literary 


3Carlos D. Hampton, the son of James and Prudence (Hewitt) Hampton, 
was born in Ontario County, New York, in 1821. He was commissioned in 
the Ninth Illinois Cavalry Regiment on May 6, 1862, and received his dis- 
charge five months later. His commission in the Fourth Michigan Infantry 
Regiment is dated July 26, 1864, and his discharge was granted on May 26, 
1866. The following year Hampton moved his family to Muir, Ionia County, 
and eight years later to Harbor Springs, Emmet County, where he died in 
1893. I have examined the commissions and discharge papers of Carlos D. 
Hampton. For a statement on his service in the Fourth Michigan Infantry 
Regiment, see Record Fourth Michigan Infantry Civil War: 1861-1865, 156 
(Kalamazoo, no date), volume 4 of the series published under the direction 
of the Adjutant General of Michigan entitled Record of Service of Michigan 
Volunteers in the Civil War, 1861-1865. 

4The early editions of the Charlevoix Courier were destroyed by the person 
to whom Hampton sold the paper. However, Hampton clipped and preserved 
a copy of his mother’s recollections. It is undated, but Hampton is quite 
certain that the year of publication was 1898. 

5Two studies, Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel 
Hill, 1934), and Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern 
Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1944), deal with disloyalty in the seceded states. 
But there is no study of this subject that compares, for example, with Wood 
Gray, The Hidden Civil War: the Story of the Copperheads (New York, 
1942), which treats of disloyalty and disaffection behind the Union lines. 
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excellence, they enhance our understanding of various aspects of 
life during the Civil War. This is especially true in the matters 
of Unionist sentiment in northeastern Texas and of the gross in- 
justices perpetrated by self-appointed vigilantes who forged to the 
front and substituted rule by man for rule of law. 

Of course, care and caution should be exercised by anyone using 
the recollections as source material. A generation elapsed before 
they were committed to writing, and, as indicated below, there are 
manifest errors. One should also remember that it is highly improb- 
able that a person can recall exact verbal exchanges that transpired 
three decades earlier. And it would be wise to make allowance for 
the evident anti-Southern bias of the storyteller. 

Limited space has made necessary some excisions, each of which 
is indicated by ellipsis; otherwise the recollections appear just as 
they were published in the Charlevoix Courier, with the exception 
that punctuation and capitalization have been supplied when deemed 
necessary. 


THE CIVIL WAR RECOLLECTIONS OF A UNIONIST IN 
DIXIE 


Cornelia C. Hampton 


WE STARTED FROM LENAWEE County, Micuican, the first of Oc- 
tober, 1858, with three horse teams and drove as far as St. Louis 
when the roads became so bad that we took the teams and went on 
board of a freight boat, and went down the Mississippi to a place 
called Gaines Landing,® and there we started and drove across 
Arkansas and arrived at Sulphur Springs, Hopkins Co., Tex., the 
last of November. 

Here my husband’s sister resided with her husband, named Geo. 
Evans. We remained here until the first of March, when we bought 
160 acres of land on the prairie of Hunt county, six miles from the 
little village of Black Jack Grove, twelve miles from Huntsville, 


6Gaines Landing, Chicot County, Arkansas. 
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the county seat.? We intended to start a stock farm, and my husband 
expected to practice his profession, that of medicine. 

We lived here very quietly for about a year, when Dr. Hampton 
came north to make some collections, and during his absence there 
was a story set afloat that he had gone north to obtain arms and 
ammunition and poison, to distribute to the negroes. A young man 
from Michigan stated that Mr. Hampton had stumped the state of 
Michigan for Fremont, and that gave the southerners the idea that 
the Dr. was a “black abolitionist,” and they determined that he 
must leave, as they “did not intend to allow any such character 
among them.”8 

He expected to be gone only from four to six weeks, but the time 
passed until he was nine weeks away, and another young man who 
accompanied us there, was very anxious about him, as he had been 
told that he would be waited upon by a committee and ordered to 
leave within ten days, or suffer the cons[e]quences. This young 
man, Freeman Gould, finally came to me saying that he feared that 
some mischief had befallen Dr. Hampton and told me what he had 
heard. Three weeks after Gould had told me this, the Dr. returned, 
but in the meantime my hair had begun to turn gray. 

This was occurring after the John Brown raid,® which caused the 
southerners to have suspicions of every northern man. A few days 
after Mr. Hampton’s return, we drove to Sulphur Springs to his 
sister's. A few days previous, a man had come along, who had been 
drinking, and said: “There is great excitement at the Springs. There 
is lots of talk about abilitionists [sic] and they have you mixed up 
in it in some way.” 

Mr. Hampton said “Is that so? I am going down tomorrow and 
will find out about it.” 

We did not know whether to believe what the man said, but 


7Greenville, not Huntsville, was and is the county seat of Hunt County, 
which is adjacent to and west of Hopkins County. Apparently Black Jack 
Grove was the old name for the present town of Cumby, Texas. For this 
information I am indebted to Myrtle C. Johnson, librarian, Greenville Public 
Library, Greenville, Texas. 

8John C. Fremont, the first presidential candidate of the Republican party, 
was defeated in 1856 by James Buchanan. Because of their belief that the 
Republican party aimed to destroy slavery, Southerners called members of that 
party “black abolitionists” and “black Republicans.” 

®John Brown’s raid on the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry took place on 
the night of October 16, 1859. 
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thought it would be wise to see if there was any foundation to it, 
as knowing the temper of the people, the Dr. did not want to allow 
any rumor to circulate that could be headed off. That night, after 
getting to his sister's in Sulphur Springs, the house was guarded 
at the suggestion of some of the prominent men, whom the Dr. had 
met, and who were friendly toward him. The common people, or 
tougher classes, were filled with the story which had been circu- 
lated, about the arms and poison the Dr. was going to give the ne- 
groes, and wanted to mob him that night. But the cooler heads 
among his friends, said to place a guard about the place, and if 
Hampton tried to get out among the negroes they would catch him 
red-handed and then have the evidence of his mis-deeds. 

We knew nothing of this watch about the premises, but of course 
no one tried to get out of the house, and so the watchers had their 
trouble for nothing. 

These prominent men the next day took the Dr. off to one side 
on the pretense of looking at a new church they were putting up in 
town and told him of the story about his bringing arms, poison 
etc., from the north, and that he was going to try and arouse a spirit 
of insurrection among the slaves. And for his safety they then wrote 
out a statement, to the effect that they believed Dr. Hampton to 
be a good law abiding citizen, not guilty of the thing charged against 
him. But the spirit aroused continued bitter, and hearing the con- 
tinued threats I would not let him go to Sulphur Springs for the 
lumber necessary to put up our buildings and fences, and conse- 
quently he had to hire it hauled fifty miles, at great expense. 

The people were greatly excited over the threatened insurrection 
of the negroes, and one old darkey had, previous to our visit, been 
tied up by the thumbs and whipped a number of times, in the at- 
tempt to make him confess that he knew of the supposed plans. 
The very day that we came to town, the old man had been cate- 
chised by his master, and the gang who were torturing him, and 
under their threats and torture he “admitted” that such a plan was 
on foot. To leading questions, he answered about like this: 

Was the man who put you up to this, living near Black Jack 
Grove? 

“Yes, Massa.” 

He is a rather short, thick set man, isn’t he? 
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“Yes, Massa.” 

He has long whiskers, hasn’t he? 

“Yes, Massa.” 

At this point, Dr. Reeves, a friend of my husband’s interjected 
a question which I think saved Mr. Hampton’s life, for it threw the 
slaveholders off the scent, by committing their “witness” to a state- 
ment which let the Dr. out of it for that day at least. Dr. Reeves 
said: 

“His whiskers are long and red, like mine, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, Massa.” said the old darkey, and this let the Dr. out, for 
his whiskers at this time were coal black, while Dr. Reeves’ were a 
firey [sic] red. 

That after noon Mr. Hampton attended a public meeting, which 
had been called to discuss means to suppress the threatened in- 
surrection and one of Mr. Hampton’s friends said to him. “If you 
are called on to speak, don’t say anything, for whatever you say will 
be misinterpreted and turned against you.” He then noticed that the 
people near where he took his seat, one by one moved away, and it 
was evidently simply to “get out of range,” for the Texans had a 
habit of shooting first and explaining afterwards, and his brother-in- 
law said that evening that he had no doubt if Hampton had tried to 
say a word at the meeting some hot head would have pulled his re- 
volver and shot him down. 

This was about the middle of May, 1860, and one of the accusa- 
tions against him was that he had been at the convention and helped 
nominate Abe Lincoln, which however, was untrue, and was so 
proven to the satisfaction of his enemies. Another charge was that 
he had abolition literature in his home. He invited the men to go 
and search the house for that, or anything else they might think he 
had, and would help them to search if they wanted to go. 

The excitement finally died away, as the neighbors became better 
acquainted, and we began to think we would finally out live the 
trouble and live in peace. But for several months I lived in daily 
fear of having my husband taken from the house and hanged to the 
nearest tree, as was so often threatened. 

When the talk of secession began, Dr. Hampton talked against it, 
and tried to make his neighbors see what it would lead to. For a 
time most of our neighbors were with us, and opposed the idea of 
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leaving the Union. Others, who were rabid for secession, seemed 
to have no idea what it really meant. Mr. Hampton spoke in public 
meetings against secession, and I remember at one meeting a sort of 
lyceum or debating society, where the question was being discussed, 
those who favored it, thought the North would not fight to keep the 
states together. Dr. Hampton said, and I can at this distant day, 
nearly forty years later, see how he looked and with what impressive 
earnestness he uttered these words: 

“Secession means war! And such a war, as you, in your wildest 
moments never dreamed of!” 

After Texas voted to secede,’® the great majority of the Union 
men, who had been with Dr. Hampton before, gave up, and said 
they would have to go with their state. They placed loyalty to their 
state above loyalty to the Union, and were sincere in their ideas, 
as many of them later gave their own lives and that of their sons, 
for the cause they had espoused. 

After the state seceded, Dr. Hampton had to be very careful what 
he said, and gave up the struggle, thinking that he would perhaps 
be permitted to live in quiet if he took no active part on either side, [. ] 

At this time Dr. Hampton was teaching school, and as one school 
teacher, one blacksmith, and one of each trade in the precinct, was 
at that time exempt from army service, no call was made on him to 
enlist in the rebel ranks. But so many young men and older boys 
were called into the army, and so many larger girls had to spin and 
sew to make their garments, that it soon emptied the school house 
of the larger pupils, and in the fall the school was closed. Then the 
rebel sympathizers began to hint about Hampton’s going into the 
Confederate army. The old talk about his trying to arouse a negro 
insurrection was renewed. They would watch him as he opened his 
newspapers, and said they could tell by the looks of his countenance 
that he was sympathizing with the Union armies. They even put 
spies under windows to see if they could hear a word that would 
betray the real sentiments of the suspected ones. 


we Texas convention voted to secede from the Union on February 1, 
1861. 
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They soon began warning northern men, who refused to join the 
rebel army, to leave the state. Two men from the north, lightning 
rod peddlars [sic], were warned to leave. One night we heard horse- 
men galloping by, and the next day, learned that the two peddlars 
[sic] were found hanging to the trees not far from our neighborhood. 
Every little while, during the winter, we would hear of a man found 
hanging, and the only reason was because he was “Union” and 
would not flee. 

After the battle where Zollicoffer was killed,'! there were five men 
who had voted against secession, living twelve mile from us, who 
were accused with sympathizing with the Yankees, and rejoicing at 
the death of Zollicoffer. They said one man put powder in a log and 
blew it up and that they interpreted as rejoicing at Zollicoffer’s 
death. Another one said that he had several cribs of corn that he 
intended to keep until “old Abe’s” army came down when he would 
sell it for hard money. The others were related to these two, and I 
never heard any other accusation only that they voted against seces- 
sion. These five men were taken by a party of armed men, having no 
official standing, and a mock trial was held, over which a Methodist 
minister presided. These five men were convicted, of what—sym- 
pathizing with the north—of being treasonous to the south, and 
were taken out and hanged on the spot. 


Soon after this, the leaders began to urge the Dr. to go into the 
rebel army. Companies were formed in the neighborhood, and they 
began to press him to join. He told them his profession led him to 
save lives not destroy them; that his family was not in position to 
leave; that he did not want to fight, and various other excuses, but 
they kept growing more persistent. 

Dr. Hampton was sent for to see Mrs. Featherstone, a lady friend, 
whose husband was a captain of a rebel company.'* These continued 
attempts and the excitement had made me afraid to trust the Dr. out 
of my sight, as you might say, and I accompanied him on horseback 


11Brigadier-General Felix Kirk Zollicoffer was killed in the Battle of Mill 
Springs, Kentucky, on January 19, 1862. 

12Captain Charles H. Featherston and Captain Marcus H. Cansler, who is 
mentioned later in the recollections, led Company H, Third Texas Cavalry 
Regiment, Texas State Troops, Confederate States Army. 
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to see Mrs. Featherstone. While there, he was asked what the war 
news was, as we took several papers and they were somewhat scarce 
in that locality. I had warned him to beware or he would say some- 
thing that would make trouble, as it was just after the fall of Fort 
Pillow. In reply to her questions, he told her that Pres. Davis had 
suspended Floyd until he could give a more satisfactory account of 
the fall of Fort Pillow.'* She wondered what the account was. Dr. 
told her what the papers said, that he had surrendered most of his 
force, but himself had escaped with a few followers. She said she 
didn’t think it was right to try to hide their reverses, as some of their 
papers tried to do, as she wanted to know of the reverses as well as 
the victories. 

While at this house, two men rode up, armed with bowie knives 
and revolvers, and calling the Dr. out, said they had learned that 
he had a revolver, and they had orders to get it, by force, if he 
would not sell it. He came in and said, “Wife we must go home as 
they want my revolver.” 


Previously, they had taken the gun belonging to my oldest son, 


and the revolver was all the weapon left except a broken old revolver 
of no use except at short range. The men as we rode home, remarked 
[about] the two good saddles we had, and said they wanted them for 
the army, but the Dr. said he needed his, and my son needed the 
other to herd the stock. But that night the two saddles were stolen, 
and in the barn we found a bowie knife, the same as the men had 
the day before, so we knew well enough who had stolen our saddles. 

Soon after we had left Mrs. Featherstone, a certain Dr. Dubois, a 
rebel, called, and Mrs. F. asked him what he thought of Pres. Davis 
suspending Floyd. He flew into a passion, and denounced it as a 
“lie, gotten up by Hampton to discourage the southerners and that 
he would have Hampton hung inside of ten days if he did not go into 
the rebel army.” 


. 


13The episode mentioned here involved Fort Donelson, not Fort Pillow. 
Brigadier-General John Buchanan Floyd was the commander of Fort Donel- 
son, Tennessee, when General Ulysses S. Grant attacked this Confederate 
stronghold in No my 6 1862. Floyd fled from the fort the night before it 
fell and immediately thereafter he was relieved of his command. 
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The next morning Mrs. F. sent a boy over and then warned us 
of what Dr. Dubois had said. She told Dr. Hampton not to stay at 
home another night, but to come to their house or at the different 
neighbors, as she was afraid that Dubois would get up a crowd from 
the volunteers who were stationed near where he lived at Lone 
Oak,'* to come and mob Mr. Hampton. 


The next day Dr. Hampton started for a saddle to replace the 
stolen one, as he began to think he would have to ride for his life 
if worst came to worst. While he was on the way to secure the 
saddle, he met Dr. Rufus Scott, a southern born man, but a true 
Union man, who, however, from his surroundings, had to conceal his 
real feelings. Dr. Scott told Dr. Hampton what his son had heard 
the day before, which was this: 

His son was at the post office, standing behind the door reading a 
paper as the mail was being distributed, and he overheard three men 
conversing on the steps just outside the open door. One was Dr. 
Dubois, another a Capt. Cansler, who had been with the rebel 
army, and the third a Col. Renfrow from Sulphur Springs. As 
they talked, a company of recruits rode up, and were introduced to 
the two strangers by Capt. Cansler. After a short exchange of war 
news, Cansler said, “We have enemies right at home. You passed 
the home of one of the worst as you came to town. He lives in a two 
story frame house with a stovepipe through the roof.” 

As we lived in the only house of that description in the whole 
region, Dr. Scott’s son knew at once who he meant. The crowd 
discussed the matter, and Cansler finally said, “If he don’t go into our 
army inside of ten days we will blackjack him.” This being a 
favorite expression for hanging to a blackjack tree. 

Dr. Scott’s son hurried home and told his father what he had 
heard, and Mr. Scott, who was a warm and true friend of ours, 
started the next morning to let the Dr. know of the trouble brewing. 
Dr. Scott was the physician who had been deputed to remain at 
home, and knowing the temper of the people, he told my husband 
he would either have to go into the rebel army, or flee for his life 
before the ten days was [sic] up. They discussed plans for getting 


14] one Oak is in Hunt County about ten miles southeast of Greenville. 
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him out of the country. My husband had been planning for some 
time, a trip to Shreveport, for a load of supplies which he could not 
get at home. The neighbors knew of the proposed trip, and many 
would bring in small sums of money for the purchase of things not 
obtainable at our nearest market place. This proposed trip was now 
made use of to good purpose. Dr. Scott said they would undoubtedly 
wait for him, and mob him on the road to or from Shreveport, pre- 
ferring to do that to attacking him at home. So under the guise of 
getting ready for the Shreveport trip, we all made haste to prepare 
for the attempted flight of my husband. He could not for a moment 
think of joining the rebel army, and to flee was the only alternative, 
hard as it seemed to leave his family behind. 

On his return with the saddle, he and Dr. Scott rode to Greenville 
to see if a Union man named Geo. Brown would make the ride with 
them. Dr. Scott had a pass to Little Rock from Kirby Smith,’* to go 
after medical supplies, and was to meet my husband after a certain 
distance had been passed. Brown, before the outbreak, had intended 
to leave and wrote a friend in Kansas to have his house ready, but 
he was suspected, the letter opened, and his intention discovered. 
When he came to pack up, his goods were “attached,” and he was 
told he was lying about his pretended intention to go to western 
Texas, the letter shown him, and he was compelled to remain in the 
state. He wanted to get away, but finally decided not to go with the 
Dr., as he did not want to leave his family as long as he could live 
there without being warned away or into the army. 

The night that Dr. Scott and my husband were away at Green- 
ville seeing Brown, I worked all night preparing for his flight, and 
made a pair of saddle bags out of a grain sack, covered with oil cloth. 

As the Dr. had concluded to follow Scott’s advice and wait until 
a few days before the time of his trip to Shreveport before going for 
the north, he started to build a dam across the head of a ravine near, 
so that a pool could be formed to make it easier for the boys to water 
the stock. This was the last of March. On April Ist I experienced 
what might be called an “April fool,” but which was a very exciting 


15This assertion is subject to question because General Edmund Kirby-Smith 
ron, ns given command of the Trans-Mississippi Department until January, 
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day for us at home. While the Dr. was at work on the dam, Jimmie,"® 
my ten year old son, came rushing in and said, “I believe they are 
coming to mob Pa, for men are coming all armed!” 


It proved to be a regiment which had been located on the gulf, 
which had been ordered north, and was enroute to its destination. 
They had a company ahead, and it was these scouts which I had 
first seen and thought was the company of rangers for the Dr. I 
then hung out the white cloth, to let my husband know they were 
not after him. It was a big scare, but a happy outcome. 

The 9th of April, in the evening, the Dr. left on horseback and 
you can imagine my feelings as I saw him riding off over the prairie 
in the gloom, knowing as I did that so many men who had attempted 
to break through to the Union lines had been followed and killed 
before they got out of the state. 


Dr. Hampton and Dr. Scott met at Tarrent, the county seat of 
Hopkins County,!7 and rode to Mr. Scott’s brother’s, Conway Scott, 
ten miles below Little Rock. Conway Scott was a very wealthy 
planter, the most influential man in that part of the state. They 
happily found him to be a good Union man, and being so prominent 
among his neighbors he was not molested and made no secret of his 
real feelings. They staid at Conway Scott’s over night, and from there 
they rode on towards the north part of Ark., telling everyone that 
they were endeavoring to overtake Young’s regiment of the Con- 
federate army, '* which had been ordered across the Mississippi River. 
This was the regiment to which Capt. Featherstone belonged. They 
had gone out as cavalry but had been dismounted and Lieut. Heffner, 
one of our neighbors, sent home with the horses. Dr. Hampton met 
Lieut. Heffner and gave to him a letter to bring back to me. I got 

16James was born in Lenawee County and died in Hudson at the age of 
thirteen. He is buried in the old cemetery in Hudson. Typescript, “Grave- 
stone Records of Lenawee County, Michigan” compiled by Harriet Cole 
Bowen (1942), 4:172 in the Vital Records Collection of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at Adrian. 

17] have not been able to identify Tarrent, but the county seat of Hopkins 
County was and is Sulphur Springs. 


18Colonel William Cooke Young commanded the Third Texas Cavalry 
Regiment, Texas State Troops, Confederate States Army. 
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this letter about a week after he left, so I knew he had got part way 
safely, though he was still in rebeldom. 

At the place where Dr. Scott and my husband stayed the last 
night before they reached the Union lines they were suspicioned 
[sic] and the next morning they thought they were being followed 
by two men who kept them in sight, riding fast when they did, and 
dropping back again when the Dr. and his companion slowed up. 
They soon met two men coming who with great excitement told them 
that the “Yankees were only a short distance ahead of them,” and Dr. 
Hampton and Dr. Scott appeared to be very much agitated and asked 
if there was no road by which they could ride around them and not 
“fall into their clutches.” The men said there was a forks in the road 
a short distance ahead and if they took the right hand road they 
could probably pass by unseen. They watched and saw that when 
the men they met, came to those who were following, a short con- 
ference was held, and the men who had been following turned back 
and returned toward their home. The two doctors rode on with all 
speed, and when the forks in the road were reached they turned to 
the left, and rode rapidly on towards where the terrible “Yankees” 
were supposed to be. They soon fell in with a squad of 9th Ill. Cav., 
who were on a foraging expedition. I forgot to say that Dr. Scott's 
wife’s brother accompanied the two doctors on their ride to the 
Union lines. This man had been in the rebel army where he had been 
forced to join, but deserted and went with Dr. Scott and Dr. Hamp- 
ton. When Dr. Scott saw his brother-in-law and the Dr. safe in the 
hands of the Union soldiers, he turned back to the south once more, 
and after going to Little Rock for his medical supplies he returned 
home and sent word to me by one of the Glenn boys that “the Dx. 
had been left at Pocahontas,'® as clerk for a rebel sutler and that he 
thought there would soon be a vacancy and he would be appointed 
assistant surgeon.” The Dr. was really at Jacksonport,”° in the Union 
lines but I did not know this for certain for three months, as Dr. 
Scott did not even. dare tell me he had been in the Union lines or 
tell his wife so. He finally had an opportunity to tell me, and after 
saying that the Dr. was safe, he said, “Mrs. Hampton I have not even 
told my wife that I was inside the Union lines, for she might tell her 


19Pocahontas, Randolph County, Arkansas. 
20Jacksonport, Jackson County, Arkansas. 
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sister and then it might go farther. I have not told you before be- 
cause I had no opportunity to see you alone, but I want you to know 
that the Dr. is safe, and I take you to be a woman of discretion, and 
you know what it would mean to me if they should find out that I 
had been in the Yankee lines.” 


[While Dr. Hampton was fleeing to the North, his wife remained 
at home. She recalled that during this period feeling mounted 
against men who had not entered the Confederate army, and that a 
group of Union men, about 100 strong, secretly organized a company 
and fled northward to a point on the Red River. There they were 
challenged by Confederate troops and after a skirmish, in which 
several were killed, they succeeded in reaching Union lines. ] 

During this time, from Aug. to the last of October, several of the 
neighbors who had been in the rebel service came home at intervals, 
and they had to admit that after all the “Yankees would fight.” 

Some of the Hefferson boys were at the battle where Lyon was 
killed** and while they would not admit they were whipped, they 
said that “if all the Yankees had fought like Lyon they would have 
been whipped sure.” 

In the meantime, Dr. Hampton was with the 9th Ill. Cav., at 
Helena, Ark., on the Mississippi River, although I did not know it 
at the time. In August some time, an old gentleman where he was 
boarding noticed that Dr. Hampton looked sad and melancholy, and 
asked what was the matter, saying that he looked ill. The Dr. told 
him his story, that he had been driven from his home and family, 
and that he neither knew if it was well with them, nor could get 
word to them that he was alive and well, and that knowing the 
turbulent state of affairs, he was very much worried for fear some- 
thing would happen, as the boys were not large enough to do much, 
and his wife was in poor health. The old man was a rebel, but he 
had the true warm heart of a southern gentleman, and with tears in 
his eyes, he said: “I will take a letter and see that it reaches your 
wife. I am going back to Texas soon, and you write your letter and 
I will see sir that it is safely delivered.” 


21Brigadier-General Nathaniel Lyon, commander of Federal forces in Mis- 
souri, was killed at Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, on August 10, 1861. 
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My husband thanked him heartily but knowing how it would be 
if a letter from anyone was sent direct to me, he decided to write to 
Mrs. Featherstone, whose husband was in the rebel service as I have 
mentioned. He told Mrs. F. that while enroute to join her husband's 
Co., he had fallen in with the Union soldiers, and that feeling he 
was among friends at last, he had joined them. But he asked her to 
consider how she would feel under like circumstances, and to do to 
Mrs. Hampton as she would have anyone do to her under like con- 
ditions. He enclosed a letter to me and asked Mrs. Featherstone to 
see personally that it was delivered. 

She kept it a week because she was ill at the time and did not 
dare trust it to second hands. My eldest son, Frank,?* had seen her 
and I asked her why she did not send the letter by him. She said 
that she feared he would be so pleased to hear from his father that 
she was afraid he might in some manner let it be known, and she 
knew it would not be safe for any of the neighbors to know where 
the Dr. really was. 

Her husband, who had been discharged for sickness, was then at 
home, and he told her to say to me that if I was determined to 
start for the north, that he would do all that he could to assist me, 
for the “Dr. had been treated worse than a nigger and he didn’t 
blame him for staying among friends when he found them.” 

He advised me to take the doctor's letter and go to Sulphur Springs 
and my brother-in-law thought I could get through. Then after- 
wards Mr. Featherstone and wife came and stayed all night with 
me to talk it over, and said we must make up the necessary story to 
tell and all tell the same thing. I told him that I had made up my 
mind to say that I had received a letter from my husband who was 
in the Confederate service near Little Rock and had sent for me to 


22Frank Hampton was born in Lenawee County and returned there after 
escaping from Texas with his mother in 1862. In January, 1864, at the age of 
sixteen, Frank enlisted in the Eighteenth Michigan Infantry Regiment and 
fought in the Department of the West. He was taken prisoner near Athens, 
Alabama, paroled, and placed aboard the ill-fated presen Sultana to be re- 
turned home. Hampton was one of the sixty-eight members of the Eighteenth 
Michigan Infantry Regiment who lost their lives when the Sultana blew up 
in the Mississippi River near Memphis. Record Eighteenth Michigan In- 
fantry Civil War: 1861-1865, 1-2, 42 (Kalamazoo, no date), volume 18 of 
the series published under the direction of the Adjutant General of Michigan 
— Record of Service of Michigan Volunteers in the Civil War, 1861- 
1865. 
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come to him. I, of course, destroyed his letter, but not before I had 
learned it by heart. When anyone would ask me where his other 
letter was I was to claim I had received, I told them I lost the letter, 
and had forgotten the number of his regiment. 

Mr. Featherstone said he thought it would be a very hazardous 
undertaking and advised me not to try it, said he saw a number of 
wagons on the Miss[iss]ippi bottoms where women had started to 
take cotton to Memphis to sell and obtain supplies not to be secured 
elsewhere, on account of the blockade, which the Guer[r]illas had 
taken the teams off from, burned their cotton, and left the women 
to get home as best they could on foot. “Now, Mrs. Hampton, what 
would you do if you should be treated the same way?” 

I replied that it required more courage to stay there, where I would 
soon probably see my son, Frank, driven into the rebel army, as, 
though only fourteen he was large of his age, and I was determined 
to get away or die on the road. I do not believe I would have lived 
six months if I had stayed there. 

Mr. Featherstone asked what I would do for hard money, even if 
I did succeed in getting out of the Confederate lines, as my Con- 
federate money would be of no use. He had borrowed gold of my 
husband, and while he hated to do so, he was afraid he would have to 
repay in the Confederate money, but would try hard to get some 
hard money for me before I started. 

He said, “Of course, after you have been gone long enough so 
that I am sure you are safe, I shall have to report your property for 
confiscation.” He gave out word around that I was going to join my 
husband in the Confederate army, and that I had some stock and 
wheat I wanted to sell. I had 75 bushels of wheat on hand, and was 
offered $3 per bushel in Confederate money. I told him I must have 
some hard money, and that I would rather have $1 in gold than $3 in 
paper. He finally paid me $50 in hard money for 50 bu. and $3 per 
bu. for the rest, in Confederate funds. I also got some hard money 
for my dishes and household goods which I sold, but for most of the 
stuff I had to take Confederate money. I worked night and day, 
helped by some of the neighbors, and got ready to start on the 29th 
day of Oct., 1862, just as the sun was setting over the western 
prairie. We drove six miles that night, and stopped with Dr. Scott’s 
people over night. Mrs. Scott said to me when I left the next 
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morning “I presume you will meet Dr. Scott, as he promised to be 
here at the time of my confinement. But tell him I would rather not 
see him in ten years than to have him come now, as they have sworn 
venge[a]nce against his life.” 

Sure enough, the second day, before noon, I met Dr. Scott. I told 
him what his wife had said, but he told me that he believed he 
would go deranged if he did not see his family. He could not stay 
away longer, and must go home at any rate. 


I told him that his mother was going to join me at Tarrent, as 
she had sold her house and lot and was going back to her other son’s, 
Conway Scott’s. This lady, whose name was Stanley, was a rebel 
secessionist, and did not know even that her son, Dr. Scott, was a 
Union man. 


I had meantime been diligently training the boys, Frank, aged 14, 
Jimmie 11, and Charlie,?* not but a month or two over six. He was 
taught to say “I don’t know” to every question that should be asked 


him. Our wagon was a northern built one, different from all the 
southern conveyances, and we were all to say that we “got it of 
an abolitioner who was driven out of Texas.” We were supposed 
to be bound for “down near Little Rock, to join my husband.” 

We met the old lady Stanley at Tarrent, and she drove through 
with us from that place. We were two weeks getting to Conway 
Scott’s, ten miles below Little Rock. 

The road was through the woods the greater part of the way. We 
passed many deserted houses as the men were away in the rebel 
army, and the wives would go back to their old homes with their 
parents if they had any, so that some days we would drive for miles 
and miles and not see an inhabited house. At night, if we were 
fortunate enough to find a house where we could sleep, Mrs. 

23Charles Hampton was born in Lenawee County, attended Adrian Col- 
lege, and taught school in Petoskey and Harbor Springs. In 1878, he started 
the Harbor Springs Independent; later he bought the Petoskey Democrat and 
merged the two newspapers under the name, Independent Democrat. An 
ardent Democrat, Hampton was active in politics. He served in the state 


legislature and held several public offices, among them that of state game 
warden. He spent the last years of his life in Detroit where he died in 1917. 
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Stanley and Little Charlie and I would get a bed in the house or 
if they could not give us a bed we would take our own bedding in 
and sleep on the floor. The boys would sleep in the wagon. But 
often we would have to sleep in the wagons, and the boys would 
spread bedding under the wagon and sleep on the ground. We car- 
ried our provisions and would build a campfire and make our coffee 
and sometimes it would be nine at night before we would get our 
supper. One night we passed by the camps of a Confederate com- 
pany, and we drove past and went on to a house a little off the 
road, and tried to get a bed for Mrs. Stanley and myself but were 
refused. So we slept out in the wagon. The day before we got to 
Little Rock we passed through a little town where I saw some Con- 
federate officers, but the place where we stayed the night before we 
were unable to get feed for the horses, and what we had started 
with was all gone. I was compelled to stop at this town and give the 
horses some feed. Soon after starting we forded a river and as I 
had the boys drive the horses without being checked, they both 
drank all they could fill, and before we could get across, they had 
enough to make them sick. As it began to grow dark the horses 
began to show signs of the effect of the water after the meal, and 
it began to rain and came on dark as pitch. 

Soon we could not even see the horses and they kept stopping. 
Finally the horses laid [sic] down in the harness and we could go 
no farther. We had been unable to find a house where we could 
stay, but saw a light ahead in the darkness. Frank took one of our 
horses and went with her to the house and asked if I could remain 
all night but they said no the house was full. But the next morning 
Mrs. Stanley said that there was no one in the house but herself 
and a man besides the woman of the house. The boys and myself 
stayed in the wagon all night, and in the morning we found the 
horses were all right again, and we drove on and crossed the Arkan- 
sas river at Little Rock, and drove ten miles further to Conway 
Scott’s where we arrived about the middle of the afternoon. Mrs. 
Stanley said, “Let me go in and ask if two ladies and three boys 
can stay over night.” It was her son’s place and she had not seen 
them for seven or eight years and thought to surprise them. 
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[W]e remained at his house two weeks, being treated as well as 
any brother could have treated us. 

Beside the horses on the wagon, my son Jimmie rode a colt his 
father had given him, and we also had a suckling colt along with 
us. No charge was made for our own or the board of our horses. 

A few days after we arrived, a distant relative of Mr. Scott’s who 
was in the Confederate camp between there and Helena, came to 
take dinner at the plantation. He remarked at the table that the 
“rumor was that the Yankees were soon coming down to take Little 
Rock.” 


Later, when I was safe home in Michigan, we read that the 
Union army under Curtis was at Little Rock,* and I asked if Con- 
way Scott would have his property destroyed, and the Dr. said of 
course, as they would have only his own word that he was Union, 
and no one’s word would be taken in war times on that point. And I 
was much pained to learn that all his property was destroyed and 
that it probably ruined him financially, for he had been so good and 
true to us that it seemed a pity he should suffer at the hands of our 
own soldiers. 

Two or three times he drove to Little Rock to get the news and 
he exchanged my Confederate money into “New Orleans money” 
which, while below par was better than the Confederate bills. 

He wanted us to stay and was sure Little Rock would be taken 
before many weeks, but one of his neighbors, a Mr. Smith who had 
been to Memphis with Tennessee money and bought shoes, needles, 
etc., and other necessaries not obtainable at Little Rock, said that 
he was going again as soon as he could sell out and get more Ten- 
nessee money to make another purchase. I made a bargain with 
Mr. Smith to drive ahead of our team, . . . telling him I would pay 
all of his expenses there and he was to say that he was moving a 
family to Marion,» which was on the Confederate side of the 
river. He was a Union man, but was not very brilliant. We had the 
day set to go and I had all the cooking done, and my son went to 


24Major-General pane a nn | commanded successively the Army 


of the Southwest, Kansas unteers, the Department of Missouri, the De 
partment of Kansas, and the Department of the Northwest. 
25Marion, Arkansas, is about 12 miles northwest of Memphis, Tennessee. 
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see if Mr. Smith was ready to start, and he said that he thought 
he would have to get his horse shod first, and that he wanted me 
to pay him $20, besides paying all his expenses as I had agreed, 
which I refused to do, telling him that we had come so far alone 
and I thought we could manage to go the rest of the way. I told 
Frank to go and tell him I should start that afternoon, whether he 
went or not. He finally said that if he could get $15 more of Ten- 
nessee money he would go with us that afternoon. I knew that Mrs. 
Stanley had some Tennessee money, and I asked her if she would 
loan him the $15 ’til he could get back and sell his goods. She said 
that if Conway would sign a note with him she would do it, and 
he consented to do this for me. 

We started that afternoon, he driving ahead of [us] and much 
of the way was through woods where the road was only marked 
by blazed trees, the roadway being so covered with le[a]ves that 
no trace of it remained. 

We drove until some time after dark, . . . and stopped at a hotel 
in a small hamlet. I had a severe sick headache and asked them 
to send me a cup of tea, but they said they had no “strong tea” 
in the house, so I gave them a drawing of what I had and drank my 
tea and was very thankful to be left alone and not be questioned by 
anybody. I was always uneasy when in a house for fear of the ques- 
tions. We crossed Crawley’s range,?® a range of not very high 
mountains, and it took us six days to make the trip. I slept in the 
wagon the most of the time. 

Mr. Smith said that at Taylor’s Creek would be about the last 
place we could get rid of our Confederate money, so we stopped 
there and he and the boys went a distance from the hotel to a place 
where they had corn and fodder to sell, and loaded his little demo- 
crat wagon with feed for the horses as he had said we might have 
to wait two or three days before we could get across the river to 
Memphis. While they were gone the hotel keeper came out and 
was very anxious to buy my team and wagon[.] I told him I could 
not sell, as I had got to drive to Marion, but he offered to send 
some one with us and bring the team back. But I told him that if 

26Crowley’s Ridge, near Taylor’s Creek, Arkansas, was the site of a skirmish 


between Union and Confederate troops. This clash took place on May 11, 
1863, several months after Mrs. Hampton passed through the area. 
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I could be permitted to cross the river at Memphis I wanted to go 
to my husband’s friends in Kentucky, and would take the team 
with me. As soon as he left the wagon, a fine looking, gentlemanly 
man came out, and said to me, “Don’t sell your team to that man 
no matter how big a price he offers, he will pay you in nothing but 
Confederate money, which will be of no use to you if you cross 
the river to Memphis. And you can cross if you want to without 
any trouble.” 


The day before we got to Hopefield, opposite Memphis, we were 
stopping in a small hamlet, and while the men folks were getting 
some forage for the horses, I overheard a man on a big white mule, 
excitedly telling the bystanders that he expected that Hopefield 
would be burned to ashes before he returned there. It seems that he 
lived there, and he told that on the ferry boat were three deserters 
from the rebel army, and that the Guer[r]illas found this out, and 
the day before had rushed out of the thick woods at the landing and 
taken these men off and hanged them in the woods and set the ferry 
boat on fire. He expected that the Union gun boat would be down 
and shell the town in reprisal, and I made up my mind that we might 
not be able to get across after all, if the ferry was burned.”’ So I had a 
new worry on my mind, just as I begin [sic] to think we were at 
last getting out of the woods. 

That afternoon a fearful thunder storm came up, and we com- 
menced inquiring towards night for some place to remain in a house 
all night, but failed to find any, and continued to drive until after 
dark, then we could see only by the flashes of lightning. Mr. Smith 
said that he would rather not drive clear into Hopefield anyway, 
[thus] we stopped three or four miles out. He said the Guer[r]illas 
were in the habit of rushing into Hopefield and stealing everything 


27By late 1862, Hopefield, Arkansas, was well known as a haven for Con- 
federate guerrillas. In February, 1863, a Union steamer went aground on the 
Arkansas shore of the Mississippi River while attempting to navigate in a 
dense fog. Confederate guerrillas operating out of Hopefield burned; the ship 
and killed one of its crew. This caused Major-General Stephen Agustus 
Hurlbut, commander of Union forces in that area, to direct that Hopefield be 
put to the torch. The order was carried out on February 19, 1863. The War 
of the Rebellion . . . Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
series 1, volume 22, part 1:230-32 (1888). 
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from any wagons or anything else they found. It continued to rain 
and Mr. Smith’s wagon was loaded with corn and feed for the 
horses, so he had to come into our wagons and we all stayed in our 
wagon that night. The top for our wagon was made of rag carpeting, 
and then over that I had stretched heavy sheeting so we were quite 
well protected from the weather. 

The next morning we drove into Hopefield about nine o'clock 
and saw the ferryboat, which was a sort of raft which had been built 
to take the place of the boat destroyed by the Guer[r]illas. 

Frank ran down the bank and was on hand when the boat reached 
the shore and asked them if they could take us across, but they said 
they could make but two trips a day and they had a load for that 
day, and could not take us until the next day. 

We had to remain in Hopefield all night, and I did not sleep 
very much. . . . As soon as the flat boat . . . arrived, we went 
on board, and it took us over an hour or nearly two, the only way 
to get across being paddles and a long pole. We drove our team 
right on the boat, and we stopped at the gunboat, where Mr. Smith 
and Frank had to take the oath of Allegiance before we could land. 
A man came on board the ferry and asked me where I was going, 
and other questions, and examined our wagons, which were made 
in Jackson, Mich., and had the maker’s brand upon it. He quizzed 
me, and I told the same old story about going to my husband in 
the Confederate army, and being now on my way to his friends in 
Kentucky. As we drove on shore, and I got out of the wagon, I 
stood once more beneath the old flag of our Union, I clasped my 
hands, and looking up, said with as much reverence and gratitude 
as any one could ever feel, “thank goodness, then I’m out of Dixie”. 
. . . It cost $10 to ferry us across the river. Before I could pay it 
I had to send Frank to get a large bill changed. And as soon as he 
came back and paid the ferryman, we drove to the Hardwicke House 
and I enquired about the boats but could get no information there, 
and with Frank I started out to find the office of the agent for the 
line of steamers which ran to Cincinnatti [sic]. I told the agent I 
was a refugee and wanted to get on the first boat that went north 
and he said the first boat would be the Lazy Pike, on the next Thurs- 
day, this being on Tuesday. I told him that my son had a colt that 
he had rode [sic] all the way from Texas and wanted to know 
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if we could take him on board and what it would cost, and he ad- 
vised me to sell it if possible, as he thought it [would] not pay to 
take it. But Jimmie was so attached to the horse and felt so bad that 
I decided to let him take it along. From there we went to the 
provost marshall’s [sic] office where my son Frank had to again take 
the oath of allegiance. I had much trouble disposing of my team and 
wagon, but the last day in the afternoon the landlord, Mr. Hard- 
wicke, said he would pay me $200 in greenbacks and pay my stable 
fare and give me the hotel bill, of $25 for the outfit. He also took 
my goods to the boat for me, and I let him have the rig. While stay- 
ing at the Hardwicke house I still kept up the story of the Confed- 
erate soldier’s wife, as the agent of the line of boats advised me to, 
saying I would be better treated if I did. I wrote a letter to my 
father, [and] when the landlord took it to put in the office, he no 
ticed the Michigan address, and said “Michigan, eh? your father in 
Michigan?” but I was already then to start for the boat, and I cared 
nothing if he did at last know I was a northerner. 

This was the 4th day of Dec. 1862, and it took us six days to get 
to Cincinatti. Some of the passengers were very much worried, as 
the boats were often fired into by Guer[rJillas along the shore, but 
I felt perfectly safe, as the danger[s] we had to meet were nothing 
to what we had already passed through. 

We arrived at Cincinnatti and took the cars for Toledo, but 
Jimmie’s pony . . . had not yet arrived, and we went to an agent 
and told him [to send the pony by freight to Hudson, Michigan, 
which he promised to do]... . 

We stayed one day and night in Toledo at my husband's brothers 
and found out that the Dr. was still at Helena. 

We arrived at Hudson, on the 14th of Dec., having been on the 
way from Black Jack Grove, Tex., since the 29th day of Oct. We 
traveled in the wagon, over 700 miles, through a hostile country, 
over poor roads, and was [sic] over three weeks on the road in the 
wagon. 





Judge Augustus Brevoort Woodward 
Man Of Property 


Elizabeth Gaspar Brown 


LAND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, city lots purchased in the expectation 
of a profitable turnover, outright speculation in land titles: from an 
early date, these were characteristics of western land settlement in 
the United States. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when the supply of undeveloped acres seemed inexhaustible, it was 
not uncommon for one man to have title to enormous land holdings. 
The phrase “land poor,” descriptive of an individual owning many 
acres which produced little or no income, could have been applied 
to many political and civic leaders of that period including Augustus 
Brevoort Woodward, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan from 1805 to 1824. 

While a few years later, James Duane Doty, the additional 
judge for the Territory of Michigan, was actively engaged in a 
variety of schemes for opening up the country and securing for 
himself a comfortable profit,” there is no indication that Woodward 
ever made land speculation one of his major interests. Like almost 
all his contemporaries, he bought real estate hoping for a financial 
advantage, but he found greater satisfaction in planning and laying 
out a city than in promotional land projects. 

Essentially, Woodward was a man of ideas, not a man of business. 
Appreciating the value of reason, he attempted to apply it, whether 
in organizing and presenting human knowledge or in the construc- 
tion of a city plan. Unfortunately for himself, however, he tended 
to apply his intelligence without sufficient concern for local thought 


1[nformation pertaining to the life of Augustus Brevoort Woodward may be 
found in William W. Bishop, “Judge Woodward and the Catholepistemiad,” 
in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review 51:323 CHastings, 1945); Clar- 
ence M. Burton “Augustus Brevoort Woodward,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 29:638 (Lansing, 1901); William L. Jenks, “Augustus Elias Bre- 
voort Woodward,” in Michigan History, 9:515 CLansing, 1925); Frank Wood- 
7 eae Jefferson’s Disciple: A Life of Justice Woodward (East Lansing, 
1953). 

— Alice E. Smith, James Duane Doty, Frontier Promoter (Madison, 
1954). 
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patterns. His plans were judged fantastic and impractical by his 
neighbors, although later generations would consider them _prac- 
tical and farsighted. 

The plan Woodward devised for the city of Detroit, after its 
destruction by fire in 1805, was adopted in 1807, although criticism 
was leveled against it from the time of its presentation. In 1817 
the governor and judges, with Woodward in violent opposition, voted 
to abandon it—a most unfortunate decision for the future, although 
profitable at the time to certain interested and influential persons. 
Woodward had provided for almost unlimited expansion along and 
back from the river front, with ample arteries for traffic and exten- 
sive space set aside for parks and green spaces. The remaining frag- 
ments of the original design, Campus Martius, Grand Circus Park, 
and Woodward and Jefferson avenues, serve to remind Detroiters 
that their problems of transportation and orderly development would 
have been far less troublesome and costly had the plan been fully 
utilized. Woodward's conviction that the main thoroughfares in 
every city should be wide enough to carry heavy traffic is reflected 
in the main street of the city of Ypsilanti, which he laid out at a 
later date. The broad expanse of that street has been as much of a 
convenience to motorized trafic of the mid-twentieth century as 
it was an inconvenience, with its sticky mud and swirling dust, to 
the walkers and wagon-drivers of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The sound legal scholarship and comprehension of the function 
of the law as an instrument for securing civilized behavior, which 
Woodward brought to the territorial supreme court, was never ap- 
preciated. Lesser men seized on the multitude of the judge’s super- 
ficial foibles and ridiculed their possessor. They had no interest in 
the depth of his knowledge of the law and his ability as a judge to 
apply it. It was easier to condemn Woodward as an antiquarian for 
his revival of the grand assize as a means of trying land titles than 
to try to understand the grounds for his contention that no English 
statute enacted after 1189 applied to the United States.* 


3Woodward expressed this opinion on a number of occasions. It appears 
in printed form in his “Opinion in the case of James Grant v. Thomas, Earl 
of Selkirk,” printed in full in Transactions of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Michigan 1805-1836, edited by William Wirt Blume, 3:432 at 
436 (Ann Arbor, 1938). The same idea was shared by Thomas Jefferson and 
other contemporary figures, including a Goodenow of Ohio, see John 
Goodenow, Historical Sketches of the Principles and Maxims of American 
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The fact that Woodward remained in Detroit through part of the 
British occupation during the War of 1812 was used to attack his 
patriotism. It was convenient to forget that a good many others had 
left in haste. Woodward was unquestionably successful in affording 
some protection against the worst effects of enemy occupation, even 
if no reliance whatever is placed on his own statement that he 
alone prevented the British from permitting the Indians a free rein 
in Detroit. While he remained in Michigan, he behaved in a cor- 
rect manner according to the tenets of international law.‘ 

Perhaps the very orderliness of the judge’s mind tended to make 
him incomprehensible to his fellow-Detroiters. His incessant pre- 
occupation with the devising of a system which would encompass 
all human knowledge is as much an indication of his interest in 
order as his city planning activities. His papers show a continual 
experimentation and rearrangement of a method for presenting in- 
formation. In 1816, A System of Universal Science was published 
in Philadelphia,® in which Woodward expounded his outline for 
human knowledge and urged the formation of an American National 
Institute, which, as conceived by the judge, was essentially a na- 
tional university. Although Woodward was unable to secure the 
establishment of an institution of higher learning for the United 
States as a whole, he was able to put his system to use when in 
1817 he drafted the act which established the Catholepistemiad or 
University of Michigania and incorporated into it many of the ideas 
he had earlier expressed. With Acting Governor Woodbridge and 
Judge John Griffin, Woodward signed into law the bill that created 
the Catholepistemiad, which became the University of Michigan 
in 1821. 

At least on paper, the Territory of Michigan in 1817 had an edu- 
cational institution with thirteen departments or didaxiim, designed 


Jurisprudence, in Contrast with the Doctrines of the English Common Law, 
on the Subject of Crimes and Punishments, (Steubenville, 1819); and Judge 
Thomas R in the Territory of Mississippi, see William Baskerville 
Hamilton, Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: Thomas Rodney and his 

erritorial Cases (Durham, North Carolina, 1953). 

4Elbridge Colby, “The Occupation of Michigan: An Incident in the His- 
- of yd Government,” in the Michigan Law Review 22:509 (Ann 

, 1924). 

5Edward Earle, Harrison Hall, Moses Thomas, A System of Universal 

Science, (Philadelphia, 1816). 
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to cover all known aspects of human knowledge, to be governed 
by its teaching staff, and possessed of the unusual power to charter 
supplemental institutions. It was a magnificently conceived and 
thoroughly integrated plan for a university, although in practice it 
was never more than a preparatory school or academy, but the literal- 
minded men of Detroit could see only the alien language which 
Woodward had used. If they had ever taken the time to read through 
the entire act, they would have found a full explanation of the 
unusual terminology, but it was easier to deride than to evaluate. 
Moreover, the tremendous scope of Woodward's plan, which was 
actually an entire educational system for the territory, was too big 
for Detroit to encompass. Father Gabriel Richard, who had tried 
for so many years to educate both the French and the Indians, and 
the Presbyterian missionary, John Monteith, shared Woodward's 
vision, but there were few others. Nevertheless, in one respect, al- 
though probably unwittingly, Detroit was just to Woodward and 
the Catholepistemiad. There was no question that, however un- 
popular the Catholepistemiad and its didaxiim may have been, it 
was Woodward's creation and his alone. Not only had he written 
the law which had created it, but he was responsible for whatever 
financial backing it acquired. The following statements, made by 
William Woodbridge in 1819 during the course of a trial in the 
territorial supreme court, are indicative of public opinion: 

Were I to request Judge Woodward to lay out and expend for the 
Catholepestemead [sic] $500, and he were to do so, it would be with 
this, a case precisely analogous. Now could Judge Woodward recover 
this money, upon proof only that he had expended it at my request? If 
he could recover in such case, then perhaps this fifth count may be good; 
but if good, how much money might not be recovered back, which Judge 
Woodward with so ardent philanthropy solicited the disbursement of? 

For if it be unnecessary, and indeed incompetent, for the plaintiff to 
prove that which is not stated, it follows that enough is stated in this 
count to justify a recovery. If enough be stated and proved, then I 
believe every individual who has contributed to the expense of the 
Cathlepestemead, may recover the whole of such sum of Judge Wood- 


ward; for every cent so expended was undoubtedly at his special instance 
and request.® 


®Doty’s Rouen, MS in the Law Library of the Leogery of So. 
full in 


— in Transactions of the Supreme Court of Territory of 
ichigan 1805-1836, edited by William Wirt Blume, 3:376 at 393. 
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When the extent of Woodward's interests and activities is con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that he did not have much time to put 
into the active promotion of his real estate investments. In addition 
to his official obligation of presiding as a judge in the territorial 
Supreme Court and carrying on the functions of a legislator with 
the Governor and the two other supreme court judges, Woodward 
was concerned with founding a university and the continual revis- 
ing of his drafts of a system to present all human knowledge, in- 
venting a new language in which he wrote a number of personal 
letters, preparing memoranda arguing against the existence of the 
common law in the United States, and drawing up plans for two 
or three cities. Moreover, by 1820, he probably assumed that he 
would spend the rest of his life in Michigan as a territorial judge. 
Other things were more immediately interesting; the land could 
wait. 

Events, however, were to force Woodward to pay some attention 
to his real estate holdings. In the 1824 list of appointments, James 
Monroe struck out Woodward's name at the last moment, due to 
false allegations of excessive intoxication against the judge. When 
the unexpected news reached Detroit, Woodward wasted no time. 
He inserted a notice in the Detroit Gazette, stating: “I offer for 
sale all my property, personal and real on Saturday, the 18th of 
September next.”” 

He then set out for Washington, not waiting for lake transpor- 
tation to open, but taking the difficult and exhausting overland 
journey. Reaching the capital, it was not difficult for Woodward 
to secure the assistance of Father Richard, the Michigan territorial 
delegate to Congress. Richard and others convinced President Mon- 
roe that Woodward was completely innocent of the charges which 
had been fabricated against him and that the judge was entitled to 
another political appointment. Monroe suggested an interim appoint- 
ment as a federal judge in Florida, a newly organized territory. For 
want of anything better, Woodward accepted the offer and left 
Washington for Tallahassee, the seat of the Federal Court for the 
Middle District and the territorial capital. He reached his destina- 
tion in October, 1824. In February, 1825, the temporary appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate. From that time until his death 


TDetroit Gazette, February 6, 1824. 
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in 1827, Woodward apparently considered Tallahassee his perma- 
nent residence, although in the spring of 1825 he made a final trip 
to Detroit. 

On Tuesday, May 24, 1825, the Detroit Gazette noted that: “The 
Steam Brig Superior arrived here last Wednesday evening from 
Buffalo, with upwards of 300 passengers. Among those known to 
our citizens were the hon. A. B. Woodward.” Undoubtedly, the 
chief purpose of Woodward’s journey was to dispose of his property 
in Michigan. The Detroit Gazette for August 2, 1825, and the four 
successive issues, contained the following notice: 


I Offer for sale the following property, in the Territory of Michigan: 

Five Lots, and part of a sixth, according to the engraved plan, in the 
city of Detroit; with the improvements thereon. They are situated at 
the south-western extremity of section numbered two, fronting, in the 
whole, two hundred and twenty feet on the Jefferson-Avenue, and about 
the same on the Monroe-Avenue, and are lots numbered twenty-four, 
twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, and part of twenty- 
nine, according to the engraved plan of the city of Detroit. 

There are on the premises a large double Stone House, with two 
brick wings, containing in the whole, sixteen apartments, with com- 
modious cellars, a frame House of about twenty eight feet front, an Ice 
House, Stables, &c. The Garden attached to them is both extensive and 
fertile. 

The large double stone House has been sometime occupied as a 
Hotel, distinguished by the sign of General Washington. The situation 
is, perhaps, the most pleasant in the Territory of Michigan; and is, 
unquestionably, preferable to every other in the city of Detroit, for 
summer residence. The stone Dwelling-House fronts on a spacious and 
thriving avenue, and the water-prospect from it is very noble and com- 
manding; affording a distant and uninterrupted view of the steam boats 
and other vessels, passing and repassing. 

Between seven and eight hundred acres of Land situated on both 
sides of the River Huron, commonly called the River Huron below, and 
lying in the county of Washtenaw. The great road from the city of 
Detroit to Chicago, Illinois and the Mississippi, passes through both 
these tracts. I have, for some time, been planning a Town on these 
tracts, under the name of Ypsilanti, in honor of one of the Generals 
distinguished for his services in the cause of Grecian Liberty. It is 
situated in a high and healthy country, with an atmosphere peculiarly 
pure, aromatic and salubrious; and is accompanied with a good navigation 
extending almest from Lake Erie to Lake Michigan. It contains also 
elegant positions for mills, with abundance of water. The quantity of 
meadow land, and that of the very finest quality, is also considerable. 
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Three hundred and twenty acres of Land, situated on both sides of 
the main turnpike road leading from the city of Detroit to Pontiac, in 
the county of Oakland. On this land I have also projected a Village, 
under the name of Woodwardville. It lies about six miles west from the 
city of Detroit; and is thought a good stand for a variety of establish- 
ments, calculated to contribute to the accommodation of that splendid and 
rising metropolis. 

Eighteen Farms, of fifty-three and a third acres each, nearly adjacent 
to the out-lots of the city of Detroit. The depth of each farm is half a 
mile, and the front one third of that distance. For Timber Lots, for 
Pasturage, for Hay, and for Dairy Farms, there can scarcely be more 
valuable land—and their proximity to the metropolis, and to the great 
turnpike road, and the convenient shape of the farms, give them a 
decided superiority to any others at this time to be procured. 

Unexceptionable titles will be given to the purchasers of any part of 
the foregoing property. 

I have also an unadjusted interest in the town of Pontiac, the seat of 
justice for the county of Oakland, and in its vicinity—which I should be 
willing to transfer on equitable conditions. 

The terms on which the foregoing property is offered for sale, are the 
following: — 

The Lot, with the frame House, and other improvements, fronting 
twenty-eight feet on the Jefferson-Avenue in the city of Detroit, at one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Three Lots, immediately adjacent, fronting each thirty feet on the 
Jefferson-Avenue, at one thousand dollars each—without the improve- 
ments. 

The Lot, with the large double stone House, fronting fifty-two feet 
on the Jefferson-Avenue, at seven thousand dollars—including all the 
improvements. 

The corner Lot, fronting forty-six feet on the Jefferson-Avenue, with- 
out the improvements, at two thousand dollars. 

The seven corresponding Lots, fronting on the Monroe-Avenue, at 
half the prices, respectively, of those nearer the water, fronting on the 
Jefferson-Avenue. 

The Lots in the town of Ypsilanti, when laid out and recorded agree- 
ably to law, averaging sixty feet of front by one hundred and eight feet of 
depth, at thirty dollars a piece. The out-lots of the same at from ten to 
fifty dollars an acre varying with their proximity to the centre, and the 
qualities of the land. 

The Lots and Out-Lots of the village of Woodwardville, when also 
laid out and recorded agreeably to law, on similar conditions. 

The Farms on the great turnpike road, at from sixteen to forty dollars 
an acre, varying according to their proximity to the road, and the 
qualities of the land. 
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The main mill seat at Ypsilanti, at one thousand dollars. 

The payments will be received, if desired, in five equal installments; 
one of them down, the second at ninety days, and the three’ others at 
successive periods of six months, including all accruing interest. 

The Timber in the Woodland is offered, to faithful contractors, at 
twenty dollars an acre, and in that proportion for a less quantity. 

Any parts of the foregoing property, not soon sold, are offered for 
lease. The unimproved ground is also offered for lease on a ground rest. 

Eurotas P. Hastings Esq., president of the Bank of Michigan, will 
officiate as my agent, in the adjustment and reception of all sums of 
money becoming due to me. For such parts of the real property as are 
not sold by myself application may be made to Eurotas P. Hastings, 
John R. Williams, Levi Cook, De Garmo Jones, Melvin Dorr, or Henry 
Chipman, Esquires. 

Henry Chipman, Esq. will draw all necessary instruments of writing. 
Mr. Wm. Brookfield will execute all the requisite surveying. Mr. John 
Brunson, will superintend the contracts for timber. 

In addition to the foregoing property, a variety of Personal Property 
is also offered for sale. Melvin Dorr, Esq. will dispose of the personal 
property. 

Plans of the real property can be seen at the office of Henry Chipman, 
Esq. 

After the completion of the Grand Clinton Canal, an advance of thirty- 


four per centum will be expected in all the real property. 
A. B. Woopwarp 


City of Detroit, Thursday, July 14th, 1825 


Woodward himself left Detroit sometime during the last quarter 
of 1825, probably in early September, as indicated by the announce- 
ment which appeared in the Detroit Gazette for August 30, which 
stated that 

The undersigned, being about to set out on a distant journey, will be 
happy to see his friends and acquaintences of this vicinity, before his 
departure. Ladies on Tuesday evening, August 30th, 1825, between the 
hours of seven and nine, at the Sagana Hotel, kept by Jesse Holly; and 
gentlemen on Wednesday, August 31st, 1825, between the hours of 
half after ten in the forenoon, and half after twelve in the afternoon. 

A. B. Woopwarp 


City of Detroit - Monday - Aug. 29th, 1825 

The exact property Woodward was able to dispose of in the 
course or as a result of his trip to Detroit is unknown. However, the 
inventory of his estate, made in the course of probate, shows that 
substantial debts were contracted by John E. Schwarz and Lucius 
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Lyon in 1825 and by James Abbott in 1826. It is unlikely they rep- 
resent any transaction other than the purchase of real estate. 

On June 12, 1827, Woodward died at Tallahassee, Florida. An 
obituary appeared in the Detroit Gazette on July 24, but word of 
his death must have reached Detroit some days earlier, for on July 
16, John E. Schwarz filed an application for letters of administration 
in the Probate Court for Wayne County.* On July 19, John Mc- 
Donell, claiming to be a creditor, also applied for letters of admin- 
istration. However, these efforts were nullified when, on August 
8, John Woodward filed in open court a statement, signed by Wil- 
liam Pauling, mayor of the City of New York, dated July 31, 1827, 
which identified John Woodward as next of kin to Augustus Brevoort 
Woodward. The document stated that 


John Woodward of the city of New York attorney and counsellor at 
law and late clerk of the county of New York is and has been long 
known to me, and that he is the brother of Augustus B Woodward 
deceased late judge of East Florida and that it satisfactorily appears and 
is proven to me that he is the only surviving brother. 

And it further satisfactorily appears and is proven to me that Maria 
H Pease wife of A Pease is an only sister of the said Augustus B 
Woodward and that the said Adriel Pease and Maria H Pease are the 
same persons who have signed and sealed the foregoing power of attorney 
to the said John Woodward that the father and mother of the said 
Augustus B Woodward are deceased and that the other brothers and 
sisters of the said Augustus B Woodward died before his death without 


marriage. 
On the same day, John Woodward filed a bond of $8,000.00, with 
Eurotas P. Hastings and Charles C. Trowbridge as sureties. 

John Woodward, as administrator of his brother's estate, signed 
on August 15, an application for appointment of appraisers. Henry 
S. Cole, Judge of Probate, ordered Jeremiah V. R. Ten Eyck, the 
Register of Wayne County, to make out “Letters of Appraisement 
to E. P. Hastings, Melvin Dorr & Benjamin Woodworth.” 

The appraisers wasted no time. On August 26, they filed a “true 
Inventory of the Real & personal Estate of Augustus B Woodward 
formerly of the County of Wayne, in the Territory of Michigan, de- 
ceased” which, in accordance with the custom, listed all of Wood- 


8Tallahassee Deed Books, Book A, pages 502, 504, 505, 506, Court House, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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ward's property in Michigan with meticulous exactness, and included 
the appraised value of each item. The inventory included the follow- 


ing items: 
Round Waiter _. 
Square do 
Sheet 
2 Table Cloths 
ie yi do (large) 
a eee. Oe 
2 old Window Curtains 
1 Old Table Cloth ... 
1 Counterpane 
4 -3 point Blankets .. 
2 prs Summer panta- 


1 Pocket Book 
1 Razor Strop and Copy 
plate 
37 Vol State papers, 
Journals, reports 
of Committees, 
Census 1820 &c . 
Vol political Essays 
” Secret Journals of 
the Congress U.S. 
Vol Laws of the U. S. 
” do ”, do 
Ainsworth Dictionary 
Horace Delphina ... 
Bible 
Vol Schievelle Lexi- 


” Universal biogra- 


” Watson on Canals 
Greek Grammar .... 
Vol Indian Wars ... 
Gracia Minora .... 
Congress Vienna ... 

Primitives of the Greek 


2 
phy 
2 ” Kendells Travels 
1 
1 
] 
1 


1 Guberts Tactics .... 


19 
25 
31 
50 
50 
00 
37 
25 


” 


” 


75 
12 


06 


00 
25 


50 
25 
50 


50 
00 


00 


00 
60 
09 
25 
25 
25 
19 


25 
25 


Address on National in- 


3 Vol Treatis on female 
ruin 
Portugees Grammar . 
Vol life Jona Wild . . 
” Woodward &c Vol 
Public documents 
Americans Guide 
Pocket Dictionary .. 
Spanish Grammar .. 
” Jones on bale- 
ment? 
” Ely’s Conver- 
sations 
* Sketches 
Christian denom- 
ination 
Prayer Book 
Lattin &c Spanish 


” 


Case 
pr Candlesticks and 2 
Snuffers 
7 articles 
1 pr Stirrup Irons .... 
2 paper folders, dividers 
and Scale 


7 
5 
3 Glass Inkstands .... 
1 
1 


Segar Box Sundries and 
Brass Cock 

1 Vest 

1 Old Blue Coat 

1 pr thin Small Clothes 

1 Soldiers frock 

1 Rose Blanket 

Small bundle Sundries . 


19 
20 


50 
75 
62 
12 
50 


37 
25 
25 


75 
06 


50 
25 


25 
50 
75 
12 


®Probate File No. 360, Record Room, Wayne County Building, Detroit. 
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1 Razor & Stamp 1 Vol Laws of the U. S. 25 
1 Looking Glass 3 old books without 

12 
1 Old Trunk 
1 Dbl Harness Cold) ._10/ 1 pr leather pantaloons . 
1 Vol Observation on 

America 1 Harness 
1 Vol History of the Fur 1 Pewter inkstand .... 25 
1 Bedstead 4 


1 
2 Greek Grammars and stES apn tenn a pe 6,690 00 


1 Introduction 
English Grammar and 1 Secretary & Book Case 

Voltaire 34 
1 Vol Peaks Compend- 

ium!° 
1 English Grammar .. $6,816 72 
1 Hales Husbandry . .. Amounting to the sum of Six 
1 Vol Nuton 5th Ches- Thousand Eighteen hundred and 


terfields Letters & sixteen dollars and seventy two 
old Dictionary .. enn 


2 Vol Laws of Michigan 
1 Jeffersons Manual!! . E. P. HASTINGS 
Miscellaneous Books 
stitched in boards 1/ MELVIN DORR Appraisers 
1 History of Ireland 3¢ 
B WOODWORTH 


Attached to the inventory was the statement of John Woodward, 
Administrator, of debts due Augustus Woodward's estate: 


Lucius Lyon, due 27th Augt 1827 & 2 yrs interest $1,100.00 
James Abbott, Note 29th Augt 1826 250.00 
John E. Schwarz, do Ist Augt 1826 75.00 
Charles Jackson, 18.61 
A. Campbell, 18.25 
Arne Guirin, 2.50 
P. Lecuyer 23.58 
H. O. Bronson 11.25 


10Sir Will Jones, An Essay on the Law of Bailments (London, 1781). The 
second edition appeared in 1798. The American edition of 1813, printed 
at Brattleborough, Vermont, is a reprint of the second English edition. 

11Thomas Peake, A Compendium of the Law of Evidence (London, 1801). 
The second American edition was printed at Philadelphia in 1806. Josiah 
Randall edited another American edition, based on the “last London edition” 
(probably referring to the third English edition, 1808) which was printed 
in Philadelphia, 1812. 
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H. Sanderson 
Wilcox & Beach 
John Hunt 

John Cook 

Miss Taylor 
Thomas Anderson 
E P Hastings 


1,542.73 
John E. Schwarz, Mortgage $1,000 in 1827) 


Do 1,000 in 1828:| with 
interest 
Do 1,000 in 1829+ from 
Augt 1, 
Do 1,000 in 1830 1825. 





Do 1,000 in 1831) 


The order to sell the personal property was granted on September 
3, 1827. On February 2, 1829, Henry S. Cole granted an “Applica- 
tion for Extension to settle Estate,” signed by E. P. Hastings as 
agent. No paper of later date appears in the file of the case and the 


Probate Calendar for Wayne County contains no further entries. A 
quarter of a century after Woodward’s arrival in Detroit, the courts 
of Michigan Territory had ceased to be concerned with him. 

In the meantime, on January 24, 1829, John Woodward and 
Maria and Adriel Pease had executed in New York a power of 
attorney in favor of John P. Duval, counselor at law, of the Terri- 
tory of Florida. A letter written on the same day by John Woodward 
to Duval shows how the heirs hoped to acquire a substantial sum 
from the sale of Judge Woodward’s Florida real estate. Although 
the deed books in the courthouse at Tallahassee, Florida, contain 
records of the sale in March, 1829, of lots owned by the Judge, there 
is nothing to indicate what profit, if any, was made.” 

Harlan Hatcher, President of the University of Michigan, con- 
siders important the study of the lesser known public figures of the 


12Thomas Jefferson, A Manual of Parliamentary Practice, composed originally 
for the use of the Senate of the United States, to which are added the Rules 
and Orders of both Houses of Congress (Washington, 1822). 
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United States.’* Judge Augustus Brevoort Woodward falls into this 
category, and an examination of his property is useful as providing 
additional information relating to one aspect of his active life. Even 
after the refusal of the governor and other judges to carry out his 
plan for Detroit, his interest in city planning continued. He was as 
much aware of the importance of the Erie Canal to Michigan as 
later generations were to be cognizant of the long-run significance 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. The list of his books, which is not 
necessarily complete and may represent only those which he did 
not choose to take to Florida, is indicative of the man’s insatiable 
intellectual curiosity. Woodward did not leave a large estate, though 
it was sufficient to incite the interest of his brother and two De- 
troiters. His library was undoubtedly scattered in the course of the 
sale of the personal property. He left no descendants. But in the 
angled streets of down-town Detroit, the wide sweep of Woodward 
Avenue, the scope of the University of Michigan, and the trans- 
actions of the territorial Supreme Court, the direct forerunner of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, can be seen the impress 
of Woodward's mind. In an examination of the titles of his library, 


some greater understanding of the sources of his ideas may be 
acquired. 


- 18Harlan Hatcher, “Foreword,” to Frank Woodford, Mr. Jefferson's Dis- 


ciple. 





A Forgotten Aftermath to Michigan’s 
Abolition of Capital Punishment 
Harold M. Helfman 


In 1846 A CONCERTED POPULAR DRIVE IN Micutcan forced through 
state legislation to take effect on March 1, 1847, which provided 
for an abandonment of the death penalty for murder in the first 
degree and the substitution therefor of “solitary confinement at 
hard labor in the state prison for life.” Most writers have thrown 
literary plaudits at this important “first” on the national penal 
scene. One historian who has traced the course of Michigan’s 
legislative struggles to free itself from the statutory stain of the 
death penalty has viewed the measure as a forward-looking reform 
arising from the will of a minority group of determined zealots who 
were able to outlaw capital punishment in Michigan only because 
the provision had been all but a dead letter throughout the period 
of statehood. Another expert on the subject has noted the revision 
of 1846 as a natural legislative amelioration coming about after 
more than a quarter of a century of progressive legal changes during 
the territorial and statehood periods of Michigan history. Pro- 
fessional criminologists view the measure as a conspicuous break in 
the wall of American indifference which surrounded pre-Civil War 
methods of handling and considering the imprisoned offender.‘ 
What all these men have failed to consider in discussing the Mich- 
igan law of 1846 is whether the practical operation of the new soli- 
tary system as the sentence for murder in the first degree actually 
was more humane and less severe than the death penalty. In the 


1The Compiled Laws of the State of Bg mann Compiled and Arranged 
under os of the Legislature, Approved February 2, 1857, 2:1503-4 (Lan- 
sing, 185 

2Albert Post, * ener ag a Capital Punishment,” in Michigan His- 
tory, 29: on Moogerg zing. 19 

3Annual e Feces of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for vty year tng tho, 111-13 (Lansing, 1871). This analysis has been re- 
printed in the Michigan Historical Co lections, 6:99-102 (Lansing, 1884) 
under the title, “History of the Substitution of Solitary Imprisonment for the 
Death Penalty. in the State of Michigan and the Comparative Results.” 

4Donald R. Taft, Criminology, 317 (New York, 1942); Edwin H. Suther- 
land, Principles of Criminology, 560-61 CNew York and Chicago, 1942). 
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opinion of this writer, the realities of the sentence of “solitary con- 
finement at hard labor in the state prison for life” during the six- 
teen years that that punishment was rigorously enforced at the 
Jackson penitentiary dim the view that the Michigan public had 
deviated from the prevailing notion that it was morally right to 
hate the criminal. 

“Solitary confinement at hard labor” was a legal proviso closely 
associated with time-honored Calvinistic efforts to reform the con- 
victed felon. This reformation meant primarily a religious and 
spiritual conversion within the meditative solitude of a prison cell. 
If criminals were to be saved, then impressive, and when necessary, 
stern means were to be used. The mundane life was but the thresh- 
old to either heaven or hell. It was far better to simulate by means 
of rigid discipline and environment some of the impending tortures 
of the next world, than to introduce and tolerate a leniency to the 
offenders that would lead to their mutual corruption and to the 
destruction of their souls. Within these confines, where silence 
and solitude were to prevail impressively upon the prisoner, he 
would thus be delivered over to remorse, reflection, and perhaps to 
repentance, ultimate reformation, and redemption.’ With such 
methods of mental and spiritual persuasion was to be combined the 
stipulation of “hard labor,” an arduous and persistent work that 
would teach daily the Biblical injunction that man must earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. This, then, was the punishment 
to be visited upon the guilty one for his own personal good and 
for the salvation of a warped soul. This plan, reasoned its pro- 
ponents, was more lenient than the tyranny of mutilation of 
offenders, branding, flogging or ear-cropping. Indeed, it was the 
prospect of criminal reformation as the undeniable concomitant of 
solitary confinement at night that appealed most to Michigan 
observers when they adopted the Auburn plan of imprisonment in 
1837 as the program by which to administer the Michigan state 
prison at Jackson.® 

5Harry E. Barnes, The Story of Punishment, 130-31 (Boston, 1930); George 
Rusche and Otto Kirchheimer, Punishment and Social Structure, 127-32 (New 
York, 1939); James L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, 396-99 (New York 
and London, 1926). 

8“Report of the Commissioners on the State Penitentiary,” House Docu- 


ments, 1838, number 2 254-55 (Detroit, 1838). Governor Stevens 
T. Mason in his message ebruary 1, 1836, came out strongly for the soli- 
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The statutory revision of 1846 demonstrated that the state legis- 
lators had not yet stripped themselves of the “penal wisdom” which 
dictated that imprisonment in solitude leads to a spiritual rebirth 
of the offender when the penitence of meditation pierces the dark- 
ness of the criminal spirit. Men found guilty of capital offenses in 
Michigan after March 1, 1847, were henceforth condemned to 
silence and to solitude, with no companion save the consoling 
ministrations of the Bible. Those convicted murderers who had 
been mercifully spared the finality of death were to be confined in 
the main block of Jackson prison in cells described as “small, badly 
lighted and ill ventilated,” cut off by an iron door from all com- 
panionship save that of the prison guards and an occasional clergy- 
man, and destined to brood over the horrors of solitude and the 
gloom of their lonesome life. Since tools necessary for the “hard 
labor” aspect of the sentence might be used as weapons of self-mutila- 
tion or as means by which to effect an escape, officers of the state 
penitentiary followed from the outset a plan of idle solitude for 
the lifers. How long could the legislators expect the convicted 
murderer to retain his faith and even his sanity under such brutal 
separation from human intercourse? Was not “solitary confinement 
at hard labor for life,” in reality, a sentence to a living death? Would 
not the perpetual horrors of unbroken solitude drive irresistibly to 
madness? Seemingly only the exceptionally strong-minded or the 
greatly dulled intelligence might endure such confinement for long. 

In the “cause of humanity” the board of inspectors of the Mich- 
igan state prison pleaded desperately for remedial legislation. It 
was already evident to the penal officers that the five men sentenced 
in 1848 and 1849 by the courts of the state to solitary confinement 
for life’ were in danger of losing completely their physical and 


tary system as the only plans that might ultimately “overcome the dominion 
of vice.” Messages of the Governors of Michigan, edited by George N. Fuller, 
1:174 (Lansing, 1925). 
we Report of the Insptceors of the State Prison, 1849, 4 (Lansing, 
0). 
8The Michigan state prison was not organized until January, 1839, and 
from that date until March 1, 1847, when the act rescissory of death as the 
penalty went into effect, all persons convicted of murder in the first degree 
were remanded for execution to the custody of the sheriff of the county in 
which conviction was had. Hence an examination of the records ne- 
ment in the state prison shows nothing of convictions of the degree of murder 
punishable by death, except when executive clemency intervened to commute 
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mental faculties. The situation clearly called for a legal curative 
and on April 2, 1849, the legislature provided the following:'® 


That the convicts which have been, or may be sentenced to solitary 
confinement in the state prison, at hard labor for life, may be released 
from solitary confinement, and employed as other convicts are, whenever, 
and for such times, as the inspectors may by resolution direct, until 
such times as proper cells are prepared, to enable such sentence to be 
fully enforced. 


At its first meeting after the legislative enactment of these pro- 
visions, the board of inspectors of Jackson prison adopted the follow- 
ing resolution of action:™ 


Resolved, That the agent may and he is hereby authorized at his discre- 
tion to release such convicts as are now or may hereafter be sentenced 
to solitary confinement for life, from their cells and employ them in such 
manner as he may deem most safe and profitable to the State, Provided 
said convicts shall in all cases comply with the rules and regulations of the 
prison. 


Given this authority, the prison agent,’? Justus Goodwin, im- 
mediately ordered four of the five lifers then in solitary confinement 
to be taken from their cells and “employed as other convicts.” The 
penitentiary executive deemed it neither safe nor prudent to extend 


this privilege to the fifth solitary inmate.4* Agent Goodwin has 
described the alarming physical and mental effects of the gruesome 
action which had ordered the four men to solitary confinement: 
“These men when first taken from the cells were so reduced and 
debilitated, that they could scarcely walk from the prison to the 
shops, and in all human probability could not have long survived in 
that situation.”1* Three of the released lifers were placed to work 


the penalty to confinement in the puheiny at Jackson which was done 
in 1844 in the case of one Ebenezer M. Mi 

®Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Sante Prison, 1849, 4. 

10“An Act relative to convicts sentenced to solitary imprisonment in the 
State Prison for life,” Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, Passed 
at the Annual Session of 1849, number 238, pages 316-17 ne 1849). 

11Annual Report of the Inspectors of the "dis tate Prison, 1 5. 

12The title of warden to designate the administrative ee of the Michigan 
state prison was not used until 1876. 

13Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1849, 5. 

14Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1849, 5. A like 
situation had occurred in Auburn Prison, New York, during the decade of 
the 1820’s. In 1821, ipolenty enough on Christmas Day, eighty convicts 
were condemned to solita imprisonment = the penitenti Gershom 
Powers, Brief Account of t the C Construction, Management and and Discipli line of 
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upon the various contract enterprises of the prison, while the fourth, 
a mechanic by trade, received employment upon state work. The 
four men were treated in the same manner as the other convicts, 
except that they were compelled to wear a ball and chain around 
their ankle for security reasons.'5 After a short period of exemplary 
conduct, one of the lifers working for a private contractor violated 
the confidence of the prison authorities and attempted to escape. 
The fleeing inmate was wounded while scaling the walls, retaken 
and reconfined to his solitary cell, there eventually to go insane.!® 
Only this incident marred the new consideration given to solitary 
inmates. 

It must be remembered that the penal experiment of 1849 
releasing lifers from solitary confinement was intended merely as 
a stopgap measure, extending only to such time as proper cells could 
be furnished them. The punishment for first-degree murder under 
terms of the court sentence still had to be “solitary confinement at 
hard labor for life.” Not until 1853 did the legislature take 
cognizance of its previous oversight in abrogating capital punishment 
and then neglecting to provide the ways and means by which the 
provisions of the law might be enforced. A law enacted February 
14, 1853, made it the duty of the board of inspectors at Jackson 
prison to prescribe a plan for a building in which to imprison all 
convicts sentenced to solitary imprisonment at hard labor for life, and 
appropriated the sum of $5,000 towards the construction of such a 
structure.17 The board of inspectors, however, neither deemed 
the appropriation adequate for the erection of an escape-proof 


New York State Prison at Auburn, 83 (New York, 1826), gives the hideous 
story of what effect a year and a half of solitary confinement had upon the 
men. 

15Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the year end 
November 30, 1850, 5 CLansing, 1851). One woman had been cmaanéa 
to solitary imprisonment at hard fabor foo life in 1851, but she was permitted 
to work about the itentiary unmolested by ankle shackles. Annual Report 
of the Inspectors fie State Prison, for the year ending November 30, 1852, 
12 (Lansing, 1853). 

16Annnual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1849, 5. 

17“An Act to ee for the erection of a prison for the purposes of solitary 
confinement, an house of correction for esa mage offenders, and making 
an appropriation therefor,” Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
Passed at the Regular Session of 1853, num egil 83, page 124 (Lansing, 1853). 
The act is obviously mistitled since it contains no mention of a house of cor- 
rection for juvenile offenders. 
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building nor were they willing to withdraw from private contracts 
the labor of sufficient convicts to erect the separate unit.1® As a 
result, a two year delay ensued before the commissioners prescribed 
a program for spending the appropriation. 

In order to obtain information upon which to base a working 
plan for the new penal project, Jonas H. Titus, a former agent whom 
Governor Andrew Parsons had appointed building commissioner 
in 1854, visited the solitary prison of the Western Pennsylvania 
penitentiary at Pittsburgh. The construction blueprints of that 
institution were adopted as the prototype of the Michigan plan.'® 
The drawings for the solitary division at the Jackson penitentiary 
contemplated that the building would be rectangular, standing with 
the end to, and forming an L-shape unit attached to the main prison. 
Commissioner Titus anticipated that the cell block in the center 
of the new unit would be able to house sixty of the more desperate 
felons.?° 

Formal building operations began on the solitary building in the 
spring of 1855 and took a year to complete. The Annual Report 
of the authorities of the state prison for the year 1856 carried a full 
description of this new example of “enlightened penology” :*4 

The Solitary Prison is 77 feet long, by 45 feet wide, and two stories 
high. The walls are 26 inches thick; first a brick wall 16 inches thick, 
then a lining of 2 inch oak plank; upon these are spiked plates of cast 
and boiler iron, and on the inside of this iron is an 8 inch brick wall, 
making a double wall with oak plank and iron plates between. The top 
of the upper tier of cells is secured, first by an eight inch brick arch, 
then one foot in thickness of grouted gravel and brick, then two thick- 
nesses of 2 inch oak plank with boiler iron between, firmly and securely 
spiked together, the walls and covering being thus formed of a combina- 
tion of material that will make it very difficult for convicts to get through. 
The cells of the first story of this Prison are 7% feet wide by 15 feet 
long, 12 in number. Those of the second story are 74% feet wide by 12 
feet long, 12 in number, making 24 in all, lighted with sky lights 5 
inches by 30, affording sufficient light to enable convicts to work in their 


18Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the year ending 
November 30, 1853, 21 CLansing, 1854). 

19Annual Report ‘of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1855, 69 (Lansing, 1856). 

20Annual Report of the Inspectors the State Prison, for the year ending 
November 30, 1854, 4 CLansing, 1855). 

21Annual Report of the Ins papers of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1856, 65-66 (Lansing, 1857). 
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cells. Each cell has passing through it a steam pipe for warming it, and 
a sewer pipe. The cells are also supplied with pipes and fixtures that 
each convict can supply himself with water for drinking, washing and 
other purposes. The cells are properly ventilated, with an opening at the 
bottom to furnish fresh and wholesome air, an article always desired, 
whether by bond or free, and a ventilation at the top to permit the foul 
and obnoxious air to escape. Thus far it has been the object to make 
the prison comfortable, healthy and secure, and it is believed that it will 
answer well the purpose for which it was designed. 

These solitary cells bore mute testimony to the indignity of man 
towards his fallen brethren. The doors were of heavy oak plank, 
shutting out all light except that which seeped through a narrow 
aperture near the top, by courtesy called a skylight. The solid 
door prevented the immured convict from seeing or communicating 
with his fellow-humans, not even with the unfortunate felons 
undergoing the same rigorous punishment. The monotony of silence 
and solitude was occasionally broken by the voices of the prison 
guards. 

Yet the penitentiary authorities had not originally intended to 
provide such environs where the convicts would linger out their 
last years of earthly existence. The annual report of the state 
prison for 1850 had advised that the solitary cells “should be so 
situated that the occupants could have access to the open air in 
separate yards, leading out from their cell doors.” The inspectors 
reasoned that “to immure men, without the opportunity of outdoor 
exercise would slowly but surely lead to disease, impotency, lunacy 
and premature death.”*? In the annual report for 1853 the peniten- 
tiary authorities reviewed the past treatment of the lifers and noted 
that the type of confinement used during the years 1847-1849 had 
wasted away the lives of the convicts involved.2* The irony of this 
observation becomes apparent when it is noted that the cells which 
were then used for the incarceration of the lifers were regular 
prison apartments, infinitely better ventilated and much more whole- 
some than those provided in the new solitary unit. 

General rules adopted by the board of inspectors for the solitary 
unit were restrictive and confining. Inmates could never leave these 

22Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the year ending 
November 30, 1850, 5. 


23Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the year ending 
November 30, 1853, 9. 
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penal tombs for any cause until they were removed by executive 
pardon or by death.2* Convicts “in solitary” were visited by a 
physician as often as the executive authorities deemed necessary and 
by a chaplain as the latter’s time and inclination would allow. The 
felons could neither receive nor send a letter to their friends; nor 
could they be visited by any person not an officer of Jackson prison, 
the governor of the state excepted.”> Contrary to the original intent 
of the law, the board of inspectors did not deem it prudent to per- 
mit the lifers to work in their cells because of the possibility of the 
dangers which might result from putting tools in the hands of the 
convicts. Jackson prison authorities bemoaned this idleness, esti- 
mating that the solitary unit represented an annual loss to the 
pentitentiary of between $2,000 and $3,000.% Pessimistically 
they declared that “the people need not expect that the productive 
earnings of [such] convicts will ever amount to much; but may 
expect to support them mostly by taxation.”27 

Between 1856 and 1861 the reports of two separate legislative 
investigating committees condemned the barbarism of solitary con- 
finement in the Michigan state prison. A report of 1859 indicted 
the practice as making “gibbering idiots or raving maniacs,”** while 
a public statement of 1861 branded solitary cells as “living and 
never dying graves.”*® Both reports agreed that entombment in 
solitary cells for life, without occupation or hope, with the idea in 
mind that the criminal could never leave until death, was, in fact, 
tantamount to a death sentence. While the lifer continued to 
hope for executive pardon, a new trial or some miracle to restore 
him to liberty, his reason and sanity might remain. But once hope 
faded away, nothing of life was left for the convict. The ends of 
justice and the requirements of mercy demanded that, while the 

24Department of Corrections, History of Probation, Prisons, Pardons and 
Paroles in Michigan, 16 (Lansing, 1938). 

25Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1870, 95. 

26Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1859, 15 (Lansing, 1860). 

27Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1857, 19 (Lansing, 1858). 


28“Reports of the Committee on State Prison relative to the Criminal Juris- 
prudence and to the State Prison,” Senate Documents, 1859, number 24, 


page + wimg 1859). 
“Report of the Joint Committee on State Prison,” Senate Documents, 
1861, number 9, page 3 (Lansing, 1861). 
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criminal should be made secure and his punishment certain, even 
the basest offender should not be buried alive in the dismal con- 
finement of a solitary cell. The committee of 1859 pleaded elo 
quently that the lifer should have “labor for his hands, and kindness 
and instruction for his heart and hand, and the pure air of heaven 
to breathe.”8° The report of 1861 advising “reform and not 
revenge,” translated this recomendation into more concrete form by 
calling for the board of inspectors of the Jackson prison to exercise 
a discretionary policy of admitting the life convicts the privilege of 
congregate labor in the prison shops and yard.* 

The two legislative reports considered collectively had pointed up 
the anomaly in the state’s penal policy. Michigan had taken the 
lead in the abolition of the death penalty in 1846, but she had failed 
to modify her criminal laws that they should conform to and bet- 
ter subserve the three great objects of punishment outlined in Gov- 
ernor Moses Wisner’s inaugural message of January 5, 1859: “the 
reformation of the criminal, the example of punishment, with a 
view of deterring others from the commission of crime, and the 
safety of [the] community.”*? Was not the degradation of a solitary 
system incompatible with the enlightened penal tenets ably set forth 
by the state’s chief executive? In the twelve months of 1859 alone, 
death, undoubtedly hastened by the situation into which the soli- 
tary convicts had been placed, claimed four of twenty-two lifers. 
Three of the twenty-two inmates went insane during the same 
year. Prison authorities estimated that eight years of “unmixed 
suffering and misery” was the average life expectancy of a man placed 
in solitary confinement.** Well could a legislative committee shudder 
at the shocking plight of the solitary inmates and bitterly declare 
that “it is a very serious question whether it is not better for all those 
men thus confined to be hung, rather than tortured to death by slow 
degrees, and whether the cause of humanity would not be pro- 


80“Reports of the Copeaigs on State Prison relative to the Criminal Juris- 
—— and to the State Prison,” Senate Documents, 1859, number 24, 
page 

81“Report of the Joint Committee on State Prison,” 3-4. 

82Fuller, Messages of the Governors, 2:353. 

83“Reports of the Committee on 7 Prison relative to the Criminal Juris 
nikon ae and to the State Prison,” 
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moted thereby.”*4 Even the Jackson prison authorities realistically 
agreed that it might 
be more humane to restore the death penalty for the crime of murder, 
than to cause these unfortunate persons to linger out a few years of 
existence, (such condition cannot be called life), in such illy ventilated 
rooms as they are known to be.35 
The Rev. Jabez Fox, chaplain of the Michigan state prison since 
1858, resigned his position in 1861 giving as his reason “ill health,” 
owing, so he maintained, 
to being so closely confined, and some of the time within those illy 
ventilated solitary cells, with their unfortunate inmates, consoling them 
to become reconciled to their unfortunate condition, and pointing them 
to a more peaceful abode beyond the changing scenes of this world, 
upon their proper repentance, and a practical application of it to good 
works.36 

The stark brutality of these facts could no longer be ignored even 
by an apathetic public. Solitary lifers were human beings to whom 
the state legislature had given theoretically the right to live rather 
than to die in spite of the enormity of their crime. As a subsequent 
legislative report put it, 
a prisoner, although convicted of serious crimes, is entitled to pure air, 
wholesome and sufficient food, protection from cold, the privilege of 


extra labor, and the devotion of part of the proceeds of that labor to the 
support of his family, if he has one.37 


Yet, for all practical purposes, for sixteen years the state had denied 
solitary lifers this right to live. 

On March 13, 1861, five years after the solitary unit at the Mich- 
igan state prison had been opened, the legislature freed the criminals 
from their nightmarish imprisonment. An enactment of that year 
authorized the board of inspectors to transfer during their pleasure 


34“Reports of the Committee on State Prison relative to the Criminal Juris- 
prudence and to the State Prison,” 5. See Eligius Weir, Criminology: A 
Scientific Study of the Modern Crime Problem, 84-85, 191 (Joliet, Ill., 1941). 
Father Weir, the Catholic chaplain at the Illinois State Prison, has concluded 
from fifteen years of personal dealings with the inmates of that prison that 
“compared with life imprisonment, a living death, capital punishment is more 
humane toward the malefactor.” 

85Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1861. 9 (Lansing, 1861). 

36Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1861, 16. 

87Report of the Committee on State Prison,” House Documents, 1865, 
number 17, page 2 (Lansing, 1865). 
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such convicts in solitary confinement as they deemed proper and to 
place them at work with the other prisoners.*® Eleven of the twenty 
inmates then confined in these abhorrent holes still retained a sem- 
blance of reason and were allowed to work; but nine had gone totally 
insane under the inhuman conditions of imprisonment and were left 
“in solitary,” there being no other state institution to which they 
might be transferred for treatment.*® That the provisions of 1861 
were both humane and workable became convincingly apparent to 
the state’s chief executive, legislature, and penal administrators.‘ 
The eleven emancipated lifers proved to be thoroughly efficient in 
their new prison duties and soon gained “the reputation of being 
the best men among the convicts.”*! This willingness to work was 
basically due to their fear of being returned to solitary confinement 
and, in such an event, of being compelled to remain thenceforth 
in solitude and silence. The remembrance of their past sufferings, 
humiliation, and indignity rendered them docile and quick to ob- 
serve prison rules and discipline. 

By the beginnings of the Civil War the citizenry of Michigan had 
seemingly learned the lesson that even the most desperate and de- 
praved criminals had a right to live, pay the judicial penalty for 
their transgressions against the social ethic, and then be freed. Two 
legislative enactments, the “good-time” law of 18574 and the statute 
of 1861 emancipating inmates from their animal-like existence in 

88“An Act to amend an act entitled an act relative to convicts sentenced 
to solitary imprisonment in the State Prison for life, approved April second, 
eighteen hundred and forty nine, being section six thousand two hundred and 
thirty of compiled laws,” Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
Passed at the —— and Extra Sessions of 1861, number 151, page 231 
(Lansing, 1861). History of Jackson County, Michigan, 572 (Chicago, 1881), 
errs in assigning 1867 as the date of this enactment. 

39Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison in the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1861, 7. The presence of nine insane lifers would tend to 
contradict Agent Henry H. Bingham’s emphatic statement of 1870 that “no 
case has occurred in this prison where a convict has become insane while in 
solitary confinement.” Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of 
the state of Michigan for the year 1870, 95. 

40See Message of Governor Austin Blair, dated January 7, 1863, in Fuller, 
Messages of the Governors, 2:459; “Report of the Committee on the 
State Prison,” Senate Documents, 1863, number 7, page 4 (Lansing, 1863); 
Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Michigan 
for the year 1862, 6-7 (Lansing, 1863). 

41Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of Mich- 
igan for the year 1862, 7. 


42See Harold M. Helfman, “‘Good-Time’ Laws Come to the Michigan 
State Prison, 1857-1861,” in Michigan History, 35:437-47 (December, 1951). 
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solitary confinement, heralded a new public attitude toward the con- 
vict. To be sure, the solitary unit at Jackson prison was still used 
after 1861 for prisoners who refused to work or attempted to escape 
or otherwise violated institutional regulations, and for those convicts 
who were adjudged insane. When this latter group was transferred 
in 1885 to the wards of the newly established state hospital for the 
criminally insane at Ionia, the solitary unit at the Michigan State 
Prison was abandoned. The experiment of solitary imprisonment 
as a substitute for capital punishment, judged by any administrative, 
moral, manual, or spiritual standard, had been a failure. 





A Document of Michigan Pioneer Life 


Edited and with an Introduction by Robert M. Warner 


Ann Arsor, IN 1830, wAS A YOUNG SETTLEMENT on the edge of the 
frontier. It was a village populated by a few hundred settlers, mostly 
New Yorkers and Virginians, who came to Michigan in the grow- 
ing tide of emigration which swept westward from the middle 
1820’s and into the 1830's. These pioneers came seeking cheap land 
and possible brighter futures in Michigan Territory. Their travel 
was made easier by better transportation facilities, such as the steam- 
boat and the newly opened Erie Canal. The extensiveness of this 
migration is at once apparent in the rapid rise of the territory's popu- 
lation. While there were fewer than nine thousand nonaboriginal 
inhabitants in 1820, by 1830 the figure had risen to nearly thirty-two 
thousand, and four years later it had jumped to over eighty thousand. 

One of these new settlers was Mrs. Elijah William Morgan who 
came to the then unincorporated village of Ann Arbor as a young 
bride in 1830 and began her married life in the six-year-old village 
where Indians still came to town to barter their berries and buck- 
skins. A year after her arrival she wrote to her family back in 
Middletown, Connecticut, listing her household furnishings and 
utensils, and describing both her home in the little village on the 
banks of the Huron and the even newer settlement of Jacksonburg 
thirty miles farther west. Her letter is an unusually detailed docu- 
ment reflecting many facets of the pioneer society of the time: pre- 
vailing prices, business conditions, immigration, and a little of the 
loneliness that many of the new settlers must have felt in being 
so far from families, friends and accustomed surroundings. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Morgan left her native Connecticut 
to teach school in Lowville Academy, Lewis County, New York, 
near Watertown. Here she met her future husband, Elijah William 
Morgan, who was, like herself, an instructor in the academy. Be- 
sides teaching, Morgan studied law until 1829 when he joined 
the westward migration which took him to Ann Arbor. In this 
frontier community he formed a law partnership with Gideon Wil- 
coxson, then prosecuting attorney of Washtenaw County. This ar- 
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rangement lasted only briefly, however, for Wilcoxson died in 1830. 
In that same year Morgan journeyed back to Lowville Academy to 
marry Miss Lucy W. Stow and returned with her to Ann Arbor. 

Here he continued his law practice coupled with a real estate 
business until his death in January, 1892, when he was nearly 87. 
Morgan was one of the five Ann Arbor residents who contributed 
the forty acres of land which brought the University of Michigan to 
the city. Mrs. Morgan, who was several years older than her hus- 
band, died in May, 1887, three months before her ninety-first 
birthday. 

This letter, appearing here exactly as it was written by Mrs. Mor- 
gan except for punctuation changes necessary for clarity, is in the 
possession of her grandnephew, John M. Parker of Ann Arbor. Mr. 
Parker has kindly assented to its publication and has furnished 
much of the data concerning the Morgans. A photostat of this let- 
ter is located in the Michigan Historical Collections at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


A LETTER FROM ANN ARBOR 
Mrs. Elijah William Morgan 


I direct this to Father because I suppose he will of course be at 
home and it makes no difference as it is written for a family let- 
ter & if he has not patience to read it all, the rest of you will have. 
I wish if Father thinks he is able to make us a present, he would 
send us a Middletown [Connecticut] paper. I suppose he can pay 
for it easily. 


Ann Arbour, Mich. July 13th, 1831 
My dear Sisters & Brother, 

I have so much to write that I cannot waste any of my paper 
with apologies or I should make an abundance of them, but I can 
say that I am sorry that I have not written before, when I think 
how anxious I am to get letters from friends I think you must all 
have been very anious [sic] about us long before this time. I be- 
lieve it is just about a year since I wrote, during that time my 
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health has not been good until this spring, but is is now quite 
as good or better than it used to be. Mr. Morgan’s health has been 
uniformly good. We continued to board until the first of October 
when we commenced housekeeping and find it very pleasant. You 
asked me what furniture I had. Mr. Morgan had one bed and 
bedding for it. I have two good beds, seven pair of cotton sheets 
(factory), three pair of Russia Shirting, pretty good, and one pair 
of Irish linen good for the price which was thirty one cents by the 
piece, one piece of furniture calico at 12% cents by the piece, very 
good, one pair white rose blankets and two comfortables for bed- 
ding. Mr. M. had 4 fine white homemade blankets and two figured 
out side ones and a good comfortable so that we do very well for 
bedding. I bought two pieces of Russia diaper and made my towels 
and common table cloths of it and eight yards of damask very cheap 
for 87% cents 2 yds. wide for my nice ones. I do not have any 
bed curtains but have one French bed stred [spread?] and two 
common ones. I have good crockery and a dozen small silver 
spoons and 6 large ones, 2 salt spoons and sugar tongs. My silver 
cost about twenty eight dollars. I have but little iron ware and 
no brass kettle. I have an iron kettle holding about two pailsful 
that I use for washing and a small dish kettle, a pot, spider,’ and 
small frying pan, tea kettle, and andirons constitute all. I have 
neither tin nor [?] brass to save lifting and I get along very well 
without. Brass comes very high here. For cabinet furniture I have 
one table a little larger than a breakfast table of cherry, two little 
black walnut dressing tables, one of which I use for a kitchen table 
and the other in my bedroom, half a dozen kitchen chairs with 
splinter bottoms, a small and armed rocking chair of the same kind 
and the same bottoms. This constitutes the sum total of my cabinet 
furniture unless you would call a cupboard exactly like our red 
one in the south end of the kitchen at home cabinet furniture. I 
have two lookingglases that together cost two dollars. When we 
commenced housekeeping the house we had expected to occupy was 
not finished and Mr. M. hired a very pretty house a story and a 
half high with two rooms below and two above and a small but- 


1Spider, a skillet or frying pan. 
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tery.2 Afterwars [sic] our principal physician* married and could 
no where find either a house or room near the centre of the village 
to rent. I told Mr. M. I would do with one room if he would find 
me a cupboard for a buttery and we accordingly lived in a room 
about as large as your front room and just such a fire place and no 
crane but a bar across and one hook. All winter the kitchen that 
contained the buttery was so cold that we thought best to keep the 
front room our selves, but it lessened our rent from 75 cents to 25 
& we did just as well. But about the middle of May this house was 
done and we moved into it. Ali the room we have below is a good 
kitchen, bedroom and small buttery and above two good chambers. 
We have a large garden and a barn. We pay fifty dollars a year 
for it and Mr. M. rents the barn to another man for 12% cents a 
week. It is the cheapest rent in the village. Our nearest neighbor 
pays 75 cents a week for a house one story high with one room be- 
low and buttery and what room he has above stairs & a garden the 
size of ours. Emigrants are coming in so fast that people charge 
what rent they please. The reason of ours being so low it belongs 
to Dr. Ely of Philadelphia & Mr. Morgan does all his business for 
him (he owns a large property here) and he lets him this house 
at that rate, and we think we are very well off for room. 

You asked me what my wedding dress was as I was in deep 
mourning.* I was married in a black canton crape riding habit 
in the morning and set out for this place immediately. I did not 
feel like changing my dress. My husband’s name is Elijah William 
Morgan but he always writes it E. W. Morgan. I believe I wrote 
you that Mr. M. had purchased about thirty miles west of here. 
It is at Jacksonburg,> the county seat for Jackson County. I will 
just draw the shape of the village. It is very rough but the square 


2Buttery, a pantry or store place for provisions 

8This was probably Dr. Samuel Denton, 1803. 1860, p Banagy om this can not 
be definitely established; hangers, Ba. he was li Arbor at this time 
as was Martha Welch whom he married. ety, Aedes =~ the only physician 
advertising in the Ann Arbor e time, the Western Ens migrant. 
Denton was a member of the first meres of Regents of the University of 
Michigan and on the Medical School faculty, 1850-1860. 

*The reason for Mrs. Morgan being in deep mourning is unknown. Later in 
this letter a death is mentioned, but the letter is damaged at this point so 
that it is not possible to make out the name. 
5Jacksonsburg or Jacksonburgh was founded in 1829. Later the “burgh” 
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ian ¢ C. 7 ie of the Michigan Hispeical Collections of the University of 
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where P § is, is the centre of the village or publick square. The 
black squares around are for the churches and the largest is the 
academy square. There is one 80 acre lot which is part of the village 
between us and the square which makes us 50 rods from the centre. 
Mr. M. did not choose to have any part of the village on ours, pre- 
ferring to keep it for a farm at present. The two eighty acres 
marked ours and lying together he purchased a year ago last April 
and gave me a deed of them. Those two lots are what are called 
here Oak openings® and only need ploughing with a strong team 
to be ready to sow with wheat. There is timber enough on them to 
fence them and rather more. Mr. M. says in the whole 160 acres 
there may be 20 of wood. The other eighty marked ours he pur- 
chased last April and is a natural meadow without a bush and 
scarcly [sic] a tree upon the whole eighty acres. Last April he 
also purchased a lot of timber lying upon the river on the east side 
about where I have made this * mark containing eighty acres. Also 
6James Fenimore Cooper, The Oak-Openings; Or The Bee-Hunter, New 
er ype 10 (New York, 1869), defines oak openings as follows: “The trees, 
very few exceptions, were what is called the ‘burr oak’; . and the 
between them, always irregular, and often of singular ‘beauty, have 


seine the name of ‘openings’; the two terms combined giving their ap 
tion t to this particular species of native forest, under the name of ‘ 
ings’”’. 
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it is very heavily timbered and is said to hold half of an excellent 
millseat. Mr. M. did not know of it when he purchased but but 
[sic] it has since been surveyed and found to contain half of the 
best mill privilege in the county or Mr. M. has been told so by 
a respectable man from Jacksonsburg. The lines of the lots do not 
run quite as they supposed they did when they purchased. A square 
in the village marked * Mr. Morgan has purchased to build upon 
when we first go out to be a little nearer his office than upon the 
farm and you will see that it joins the farm so that we can keep 
poultry and whatever we please the same as if we lived upon it. 
A small square by the P S marked [§ is for the office to stand upon. 
The river you will see is written upon it is the Grand River and 
a stream rather larger than the River in Upper Houses.’ The Ter- 
ritorial road runs from Detroit directly west to lake Michigan pass- 
ing here the county seat for Washtenaw, seat of Jackson County, 
Calhoun and Kalamazoo and is one of the most important roads 
in the Territory. | have marked the points of Compass on the 
road. There are four squares given for as many churches for dif- 
ferent denominations and an Academy Square. There are now about 
20 houses in the village of Jacksonsburg and three stores but a 
good many houses are building this summer and I should think 
by next spring there would be from thirty to forty. It is a year 
last May since the first house was built and the whole County is 
settling very rapidly. You cannot have an idea of the tide of emi- 
gration that is flowing into Michigan. There is a constant stream 
of movers going to the west of us and many who have here improved 
their farms. Some sell them at a small advance that they may go 
west and buy more land at the government price. [Marginal note: ] 
All Mr. M. purchases are wild land bought at government price 
and paid for upon the spot at $1.25 per acre. [End marginal note] 
We own now 325 acres of land in Jacksonsburg and two village lots 
here worth about 40 dollars and about 300 dollars at interest which 
Mr. M. has reserved to build us a small house or a house with a 
kitchen and bedroom and to assist in stocking the farm. We expect 


TThis settlement was located just north of Middletown on the Connecticut 
River. See A Map of the most Inhabited part of New England containing 
the Provinces of Massachusets Bay and New Hampshire with the Colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island . . . (London, 1771), located in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan General Library. 
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to move out next spring. Should have gone last spring had not Esq. 
Willcoxson, Mr. M.'s partner, died in August and by the articles of 
the partnership if Esq. W. died in less than three years from that 
date Mr. M. was to continue in the office one year and assist in 
settling the estate free of cost. There is a great deal of law business 
here and Mr. M. thinks it will be better for him to continue here 
through the winter than go west this fall.* Law business is not as 
profitable here as in the older states but it affords us a comfortable 
support and with using economy we are able to lay up something. 
But every kind of provision is very high here—flour seven dollars an 
[sic] a half a barrel and all other things in proportion. A farmer may 
grow rich as fast as he pleases, but it will probably only continue as 
good as now while emigrants come in so fast. Mr. M. will continue 
his profession but thinks he can also oversee his farm and make it 
profitable, but we shall be obliged to use pretty close economy until 
our farm is stocked and under improvement and we have barns and 
other buildings. When all that is done I have the promise of going 
to Conn., if we live until then. My husband thinks it will be done 
in four or five years if we are prospered as we have been. I feel very 
much as if I should like to see Conn. again and hope and think that 
I shall if I live. We live entirely alone—have had no hired help 
since we commenced housekeeping excepting to plant part of our 
garden. Once last winter I was not well enough to wash for about 
four weeks but when I was better I washed a little at a time until it 
was all done. I generally get along with my work very well and have 
time to do all my sewing. 

As to happenings I think we have our full portion of it. I have 
a very kind husb[and] and we have all the comforts of life that a 
new country admits. We do not have the luxuries of sea food or 
fruit. All the fruit that this part of the county now affords are 
wild plums and crab apples, both good for preserving. This is the 
bearing year and they are quite plenty. Apples, peaches and pears 
are plenty at Detroit. Apples are brought here and sold at half a 
dollar a bushel in the fall but they are generally very much bruised 
and will keep but little while. 


8The Morgans’ intention of moving to Jackson was never carried out. They 
decided to stay in Ann Arbor where they remained for the rest of their lives. 
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I received a letter from Warren about three weeks since and was 
very glad to see it. I did not know as he would ever write to me 
again, and I write all this to him, Sue and Olive® who are, I believe, 
all I am indebted to. If I was near enough I should like to have 
one of Warren’s childr[en] with me but it is so far that I cannot 
expect to have any of my friends visit though I should be very glad 
to see some of you out here if you could come.’® If [name destroyed] 
had lived I should have thought one of the girls might have come on 
with h..... [A num]ber of young ladies from the state of N. York 
have visited Ann Arbour but nfone of] them have returned to 
reside with their friends again. All without exception have married 
here and there are still an abundance of old bachelors left. During 
last summer and fall a number of families moved in who had 
daughters who with one exception are married or engaged, and I 
should be entirely willing to have one of the girls come on and 
marry here to be company for me. I heard from Elyria about three 
weeks ago. All were well then. Julia calls her babe Celia. Willie 
attends an infant school and they say learns very well. 

I wish you could see this country. In every-thing but fruit trees it - 
has the appearance of a country that has been settled fifty or an [sic] 
hundred years. There are patches of heavy timbered land all over 
the Territory but enough cleared to cultivate and a farmer can go 
immediately to work to raising his crops. The great difficulty is they 
have bridges, mills, schoolhouses and churches to build, but the roads 
are a mere trifle compared to what they are in Ohio. And Datus 
Kelley who visited us this summer says he thinks the soil fully as 
good as in Ohio. Indeed it is the general opinion that there is no 
better land than is to be found in Michigan. I do not feel as if I 
should willingly return either to Ohio, N. York or Conn. to live. It 
is so much pleasanter here. 

You who know so little of Indians would be highly gratified to see 
the wild natives of the forest in their savage costume. They pass 
here more or less every day and be there ever so many together they 


®Warren Stow was Mrs. Morgan’s brother. Olive was her half-sister, as was 
Sarah—probably called “Sue” as in this instance. Mrs. Morgan’s two other half- 
sisters, Mary and Ann, are mentioned later in the letter. 

10One of Warren Stow’s children did come to Ann Arbor to live with the 
Morgans who had no children of their own. This was Lucy Della Stow 
Parker, mother of John M. Parker. 
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are always in what we call Indian file. They come here to trade & 
bring sugar, venison, a kind of matting made of reeds and cran- 
berries and sometimes other berries. But they are an indolent race 
and venison and deer skins are the principal articles that they sell. 
In return they get whiskey and every article of clothing, always 
selecting the gayest colours. There are ten stores here, three taverns, 
always full of travelers, and a great number of mechanicks, 6 at- 
tornies, 4 clergymen, 2 select schools, and all well supported. One 
store is fuller than any used to be in Middletown, and seven years 
ago there was not an inhabitant excepting the Aborigines. 

Mr. Morgan says I can go to Ohio this summer and make a visit if 
I wish but I do not think I shall. It will be so unpleasant to go 
alone. Phineas Johnson’s partner Mr. Tracy was here in April and 
told me some about Julia and her family. He did not say any thing 
about it but I think if she has a good opportunity she will marry 
again in the course of a year or two. I do not now see how a woman 
can ever marry a second time but I suppose they feel differently when 
put to the test. With Julia’s family if she could enjoy herself with 
her children I should hope that she would never marry, but she 
would be more likely to than most women. 

Mr. Morgan purchased a buckskin of the Indians dressed in their 
manner and I have been making some moccasins. The expense of a 
pair is about 20 cents as I make them, and I think them altogether 
preferable to shoes. They would be just the thing for Mother. I 
would send her a pair if I could have an opportunity. They are 
perfectly easy to wear. 

Mr. Morgan would write if he had time but has so many business 
letters to write that he hardly has time to write to his own parents. 
I wish you were so near that we could visit you all and he could 
become personally acquainted but I suppose none of you have a 
disposition to come so near out of the world as to Michigan and we 
have none to go any farther east than we are so that there is no 
likelihood of of [sic] living very near to each other unless Olive or 
Mary should marry some one who was in the spirit of emigrating and 
then I might see some of my kindred. Has Wm. Kirby gone to 
Illinois? If so I hope I may one day see him as the Missionaries often 
travel at considerable distance. We have four meetings held here 
upon the Sabbath, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, Episcopalian and 
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Baptist and very good preachers at all of them, but it is like almost 
all places that grow up suddenly—not distinguished for morality. 

There is scarcely a person from Connecticut in this part of Mich. 
Two attornies are all that 1 am acquainted with. One resides here 
and the other at Ypsilanti. There are some from Virginia some from 
Ohio but mostly from N. York. There are two families that I 
used to be acquainted with in Whitesboro [New York]. 

So now when you write if you do not get tired with reading my 
long letters or if they are interesting to you, you may reasonably 
think yours will be to me when you have so many more things to 
write about and I do wish you would take a larger sheet of paper 
and write as closely as I have done and fill it as full. There are 
certainly three of you to write, Cand I only one), Warren, Ann and 
Olive, and I will not be so negligent again but answer your letters 
immediately. Give my love to Father, Mother, Curtis, Elizabeth and 
all the children & tell them I remember them all. 

I have written this in haste because like all housekeepers I have 
plenty of business on hand but I knew if I did not take a day until 
I was perfectly at leisure you would be obliged to wait another year. 

Mr. Morgan sends love to [frie]nds. Remember me to Grandma 
and Aunt Lucretia. 

[Marginal note:] I wrote particularly about our furniture and 
circumstances because I thought you would like to know about them. 
Mr. Morgan is almost constantly confined in his office, last night we 
were up until midnight. [End marginal note] 

[Mrs. Morgan filled her paper so full that she left no room for her 
signature. ] 





A Trip to the Mining Country of Lake Superior 


Edited and with an Introduction by William McCann 


Tue Fottowinc Account oF A Journey in 1870 to the Michigan 
copper country, where its author inspected the Central mine, appear- 
ed long ago (August, 1871) in the now time-yellowed pages of The 
Ladies’ Respository. The article's publication in that periodi- 
cal, a curiously inappropriate vehicle, has doubtless sheltered it from 
the searching eyes of historians and students of the Michigan copper 
industry for these many years. 

The Ladies’ Respository was published at Cincinnati from 1841 
to 1876 by the Methodist Book Concern. A monthly magazine, 
it was designed to provide reading especially suitable to women. It 
abounded with heavy advice, customarily from clergymen, for maids 
and matrons, who were relentlessly lectured on their deportment, 
dress, and spiritual welfare. Religious admonitions and pious stories 
of love and self-sacrifice were but infrequently varied with an essay 
on sea shells; or, as in the present instance, with one on copper 
mining. 

Research produces no biographical data on author G. M. Steele, 
D.D. The name, of course, may be a pseudonym, but Steele was 
perhaps a modest, obscure clergyman whose present article constitutes 
his sole claim to journalistic or literary memory. At any rate, he was 
a careful observer, with an eye for interesting and significant details. 

In 1870, when Steele visited the Keweenaw Peninsula, commercial 
copper mining there was a quarter of a century old. It had begun 
in 1844! shortly after Douglass Houghton had presented to the legis- 
lature his famous report on the mineral wealth of the Upper Penin- 
sula. By 1850 the preliminary work of obtaining suitable land legis- 
lation and necessary geological information had been accomplished. 
The number of mines then increased rapidly. 

From 1844 to 1869 there was surprisingly little technological im- 
provement in tramming, drilling, and blasting.2 The methods ob- 

1Robert James Hybels, “The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47, “in 


Michigan History, 34:309-26 (December, 1950). 
2C. Harry Benedict, Red Metal (Ann Arbor, 1952). 
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served, and here described, by Steele largely prevailed in the Copper 
Country mines and had not changed appreciably in twenty-five years. 
Workers still carried candles stuck in clay to light their way. Little 
had been done to improve mine ventilation. Drilling was still per- 
formed by hand with heavy sledges. Mining materials and rock 
were laboriously shovelled and handled manually. In the late 1860's 
miners still climbed long ladders, often five hundred to one thousand 
feet, to get to and from work. 

Two important new improvements were just then coming in. The 
steam-powered drill had been introduced experimentally about 1869. 
And nitroglycerin was being used to some extent as a blasting ex- 
plosive. Both developments, however, were distrusted by the miners, 
who were predominately the Cornishmen who had opened and de- 
veloped the region. They preferred the time-honored methods learn- 
ed in the country of their birth. Copper mining at this time was not 
considered to be particularly hazardous. Cave-ins were infrequent. 
Noxious gases and explosions were not common. 

The years 1867 to 1871 were depression years in copper. The 
Civil War had brought unexpectedly heavy demands for the metal 
and prices had shot up. In 1864 the price once reached a dizzy 55c 
a pound, compared to a prewar low of 17c. The famed Calumet and 
Hecla mine had been organized in the early years of the war. 

But at the war's end a depression quickly set in. By 1870, the price 
had fallen to 20.6c. In 1868 it was at the lowest point since 1851. 
Nevertheless, the output of copper in the region was high and rapidly 
increasing. In 1870 Michigan produced 87 percent of the copper 
mined in the United States for a total of 24,620,000 pounds of a 
national amount of 28,224,000. Forty-two hundred men were 
employed in Copper Country mines. The area's total population 
had grown to 18,085. 

The Central, which Steele inspected, was opened on a fissure vein 
in 1854. It was a profitable mine and was not finally shut down 
until 1898. On an original investment of $100,000 Central paid 
dividends over the years totaling $1,970,000. 


i + loa B. Gates, Jr., Michigan Copper and Boston Dollars (Cambridge, 





Down in A Copper Mine 
G. M. Steele 


For a Week or More I Hap Been Wanperinc Asourt in the 
strange, wild region of the upper peninsula of Michigan, usually 
known as Lake Superior. First I had spent a few days at Negaunee 
and Ishpeming, among the iron mines, where some of the richest 
ores are found, and some of the best metal in the world is made; 
where the supply seems inexhaustible, and where though most of 
the ore is sent away to be manufactured into pigs elsewhere, yet the 
small number of furnaces now in operation in the immediate vicinity 
consume in the aggregate the fuel furnished by forty-eight acres of 
average wood-land every week. From Negaunee I had gone to Mar- 
quette, down the inclined plane of the railway, descending a thous- 
and feet in about thirteen miles. A steam-boat sail by night brings us 
with the early morning to the long, narrow, crooked inlet known as 
Portage Lake, lying low down between two ranges of hills which 
crowd close together as if grudging room for the lake, which, never- 
theless, manages to spread itself out pretty broadly in places, and to 
stretch itself so nearly across the Kewe[e]naw Peninsula that the 
government is constructing a canal at the westerly extremity to 
connect it with Lake Superior, and so make a short cut for vessels 
and steamers doing business in these northern waters. A stop of 
two days at Haughton [sic] and Hancock, villages of some import- 
ance, and fastened somehow curiously on the sides of the hills facing 
each other, with the narrow lake between, had begun to familiarize 
me with the copper mining business, as here we just fairly enter into 
the copper region. There are some half a dozen large mines in the 
immediate vicinity, and others not far off. From Hancock to Eagle 
River is a not very long day’s ride, but over a fearfully rough road 
most of the way in rude coaches, but with good-natured though not 
very pious drivers, who are yet very generous in offering to treat 
their passengers at every little log tavern where they stop to water 
their horses and quench their own thirst. The country is not 
thoroughly subdued, and has a kind of defiant air, as if it considered 
itself, on the whole, superior to any civilization which had yet in- 
vaded it. We passed through several mining settlements, most of 
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them now abandoned; for out of more than a hundred mines that 
have been opened and worked, only about a dozen are now in 
operation. The demand for copper is comparatively small; and though 
the deposits here are probably richer than almost anywhere else in 
the world, yet the expense is so great that it requires a very rich 
mine and excellent facilities for working to be profitable. It is 
pitiful to see dilapidated and tenantless settlements around the un- 
worked mines, upon some of which hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been expended. In going a few miles some hundreds of these 
comfortable block-houses, constructed by the companies for the 
miners families, are seen without an inhabitant. 

The Calumet mine, near which we stopped for dinner, is a com- 
paratively new mine, and is one of the richest and most profitable in 
the world. The copper here is not, as in most of the mines, found 
principally in large masses, but diffused nearly uniformly through the 
rock, the latter yielding an unusually large per cent, of the pure 
metal. This mine with the Hecla near it, and two or three others, 
are probably the only ones at present which are paying any profit to 
their owners. 

The last few miles of our ride furnished us with an interesting 
contrast to the previous experiences of the day. The roads became 
hard and smooth, and toward night an opening in the ridge, on the 
south-west side of which we had been traveling all the afternoon, 
afforded us a picturesque passage out toward Eagle River and the 
western shore. It was a magnificent spectacle; the waters of Superior 
apparently as boundless as those of the ocean; the sun declining 
rapidly and almost touching their surface, making them glow like 
molten silver, while the little hamlet, with its dilapidated and weather 
beaten appearance, yet seemed to say it has a “mission,” which it will 
accomplish as soon as the Government gets the rocks out of the harbor 
which it is trying to improve. 

At the hotel I found Tom D., a junior in our college, with a buggy 
to take me to his father’s at the Central mine several miles away. It 
was a delightful drive up over the long cliff again, with the wild 
picturesque country below us, and the great inland sea stretching 
away off to the western and northern horizon. I had a hospitable 
welcome at Captain D’s., and most agreeable entertainment, both in 
the family and among the many objects and scenes of interest in 
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the vicinity. The Central mine is in the moderately elevated and 
nearly continuous range which forms the backbone of the Kewenaw 
Peninsula, which juts out into the lake in a northerly and easterly 
direction from the main land. It is only a few miles from the outer- 
most point. The mine itself is one of those moderately prosperous 
ones which, by economical and careful management, is kept in good 
condition, pays good wages to its employes, and yields a good, fair, 
steady profit to its owners. The company owns all the property in 
the vicinity. It builds neat, cheap, but comfortable and convenient 
block-houses—that is, of hewn logs—for the miners’ families, for 
which they pay a reasonably low rent. There are, on the average, 
about two hundred and fifty men employed. The wages, in 1868, of 
those who worked under ground averaged about $52.50 per month, 
while those who worked on the surface averaged a little more than 
$44. They pay each a certain sum every month for medical attend- 
ance; there is also a benevolent fund for the sick or otherwise unfor- 
tunate to which all contribute. All the supplies of every kind are 
furnished at the company’s store at a slight per cent in advance 
of the actual cost. It will be seen that while the wages are pretty 
good, the cost of living is not high, and there are very few families 
who are not in a comfortable condition. Most of the miners are 
Cornishmen from England, but there is also a considerable number 
of Irish, Germans, Danes, and Swedes, with now and then a Yankee. 
Captain D. is the superintendent of the under-ground work, or the 
mining captain. It had been my desire all along to go down into a 
mine, but for one reason or another I had been prevented till the 
last of my visit. At Hancock they told me I had come in a bad time. 
Here at the Central the friends had represented the undertaking in 
a discouraging aspect, and it had been put off from day to day. The 
last day of my stay had come, and it was then or never with me, so 
I determined it should be then. I got up in the morning sick, weak, 
and dizzy. The day before Tom and I had gone out about ten 
miles to visit a beautiful region in the vicinity of Lac La Belle. 
While there we had climbed up the ridge, which here grows more 
precipitous, and had also ascended a prominent elevation which 
springs up above the general range, almost the highest point on the 
peninsula, affording, in a clear day, a grand view of the land and 


of the lake on both sides, and the far-off northern shore in British 
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America. The enterprise was something more than we had bargained 
for. Losing our way, we had got entangled in a vast maze of fallen 
trees cut down to make an outlook from a station near by, and which 
formed an abatis which would have been the delight of a defensive 
army in time of war. It was a fearful place to get into, and nearly 
impossible to get out of. We barely escaped by patient and painful 
persistence, suffering some in body, raiment, mind, and moral char- 
acter. The view, after all, was not what we had hoped; the thick 
smoky condition of the atmosphere narrowing our horizon to a 
small circumference, giving us little more than the marvelously beau- 
tiful little lake opening out into the great inland sea, and some square 
miles of rude but picturesque wild country. Then, too, we had 
been assaulted by an army of the most villainous, and blood-thirsty 
and utterly remorseless mosquitoes I ever saw. They became a 
multitudinous torment. The handkerchiefs with which we tried 
to brush them from us were stained with blood, as were our fore- 
heads, necks and hands. When we stopped to partake of the 
luncheon Tom had thoughtfully brought along, they massed their 
forces and came down upon us with tenfold energy. They were 
hungrier than we were. We did not eat as much as we were 
eaten. We surrendered at discretion, and were escorted down the 
mountain and sent under a strong guard back to the Central mine, 
very much dilapidated and quite sick. Even a night’s sleep had 
not cured me: and but for my determination to get an inside view 
of the copper business, I should hardly have thought of leaving 
the house for the day. As it was I dared not tell my friends of my 
condition, lest they should interpose new obstacles. 

About nine o'clock, with Tom and Captain D., I went to the 
building at the entrance of one of the shafts. There are four of 
these; two vertical, opening from different points in the side of 
the hill; one horizontal, beginning well down toward the foot of 
the hill; and one “incline,” running at an angle of about thirty-two 
degrees, on which, when completed, it is proposed to put a “man- 
engine,” to go up and down with persons and things. 

To go into the mine it is necessary to put on the miner's garb. I 
accordingly took off my own clothes and got into a good thick pair 
of drawers, over which I drew on stout duck trowsers. I also put 
on a good warm undershirt and over it a coarse loose jacket. Then 
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a pair of heavy and capacious boots at one end of my person, and at 
the other a thick, clumsy hat, which had evidently seen service 
both as a covering and a helmet, and was thoroughly incrusted with 
a coating of clay and grease, completed my array. A tallow candle, 
with a ball of plastic and adhesive clay rolled around the lower end, 
so that in ascending and descending the ladder it might be readily 
fastened to the hat, was placed in my hand, and I was in the 
full uniform of, and no doubt was as prepossessing as, the average 
miner. 

The captain opened a door and a very modest hole in the ground 
appeared; also a ladder, upon which he easily swung himself and 
bade me follow. The ladders are firmly fixed, their rounds made of 
iron, wet, and cold, and muddy to handle; but they must be han- 
dled; for it is too late to shrink from dirt when you have once made 
up your mind to go into a mine. The ladders are not very long; but 
it is like going down into a well of small diameter, and when you 
get to the bottom of it, going on down into another, and then into 
another under that, and so on. The walls are dark and glistening 
around you and dripping with moisture, and every way unrelenting. 
After going down thirty or forty feet we are at the “adit.” From 
this they begin to reckon the “levels” downward. These are hori- 
zontal cuts—some of them half a mile long, and on the average 
from four to six feet square. They are parallel to the adit and di- 
rectly under it. There are ten of them, having a nominal distance 
of ten fathoms between them; though I believe the real distance 
is on the average considerably more. The tenth level is about eight 
hundred feet below the main entrance. 

After walking along the adit for a good many rods, we began again 
to descend, now a long ladder and now a very short one; sometimes 
for a while in a level or passing along in it; now standing upright, 
and then crouching almost to the ground; here clambering over 
high piles of broken jagged rocks with great difficulty, and there 
pursuing the track of a veritable underground railroad, which has, 
however, none of the poetry, nor the romance, nor yet the sort 
of stern facts, we have been accustomed to associate with the name 
—albeit the facts are stern enough connected with this and others 
like it. By the time I had gone down the first few ladders I felt 
very weak in my limbs, and a certain uncomfortable feeling in my 
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head and chest made me a little apprehensive as to the result of 
my undertaking. Once or twice I thought what an interesting situa- 
tion I should be in if I should get down to the bottom of the mine 
and then find myself too sick and too much exhausted to climb up 
again. Still I was too much interested to allow these thoughts to 
trouble me. 

It was not till we were nearly half-way to the bottom of the 
mine that I saw much work going on. There and at other places 
further on, some men were conveying the rocks and dirt in cars 
along the tram-way to the junctions of the vertical shafts with the 
levels, where the material would be emptied into the great “skiffs,” 
to be raised to the surface by steampower, and there to be sorted, and 
so much of it as could be made profitable prepared for the stamp- 
ing-mills, or shipped in mass. Others were putting in the “lagging” 
or massive woodwork—timbers, props and stays, both to keep the 
rock from falling in at the side, and to keep the stones and dirt from 
rattling down uncomfortably overhead—to both of which disagree- 
able liabilities the miners in these formations are exposed. This wood- 
work is also used for supports to the “stopes” into which the men 
work from the levels above, and for the “shutes” down which they 
slide the rocky fragments into the cars that run along the levels. 
Some were engaged in drilling and blasting their way to extend their 
levels or sinking the vertical shafts or the “incline” still deeper. We 
did not always go down the main shafts in passing from one 
level to another; but sometimes down what are called “winzes,” 
made partly for ventilation and partly for convenience of passage 
from place to place. At one point the miners were hauling the 
large metallic masses by means of systems of pulleys, slowly and 
tediously to a convenient place for working. Others still were cutting 
the huge unwieldy fragments into pieces that could be handled. 
Some of these masses of nearly pure copper weigh more than a 
hundred tons. They have to be cut into smaller fragments by a very 
slow and laborious process with cold chisels. The mass can not be 
broken like iron and other ores. Three persons usually work together 
at one cutting—two holding the chisel, while the third strikes with 
the sledge. A furrow of perhaps three-quarters of an inch, taking out 
a thin chip, is first made across the surface and this is deepened by a 
continued process, till the mass is cut through. 
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I ought to say that the mines of Lake Superior, unlike those of 
almost any other locality in the world, furnish the copper in masses 
or diffused in small quantities through the rock—not in chemical 
combination with any other substance. With a single exception, I 
believe, no ores of copper are found in all this region. Some of the 
masses are of enormous size. When I was at the mines there had 
recently been detached in the Phoenix, not far from the Central, a 
mass, most of it pure copper weighing, it was estimated, more than 
five hundred tons. It would probably take a year or two, with all the 
force that could conveniently be put upon it, to cut it up so that it - 
could be lifted out of the mine and prepared for transportation. The 
pieces when shipped are frequently very large. I saw one on the 
wharf at Eagle Harbor which weighed nine tons, and there was very 
little but pure metal in it. 

It was after much toil that I reached the lowest “level,” literally the 
“last ditch.” It is between eight and nine hundred feet below the 
entrance of the principal shaft. The miners are still sinking the 
shaft and preparing to make another level below the tenth. I was 
very weary, yet not much more so than when I had gone one or two 
hundred feet. The temperature is not so much lower down deep in 
the mine that at the surface, as I had anticipated. At most of the 
places where we examined the thermometer, we found the mercury 
standing at 65 or 60 degrees. The lowest point indicated was where 
there was a strong draft, and there it was 55 degrees. 

As toilsome as I had found the descent, the ascent was much 
much more so. I soon grew painfully weary and much out of breath. 
I was often compelled to sit down and rest. Even so, I found my- 
self staggering as I walked along, and that, too, where staggering was 
not a very safe thing to do. After much climbing, interspersed with 
much resting, my companions, who were accustomed to this kind of 
work and not needing the respite, good-naturedly and patiently wait- 
ing my slower motion, we reached the “forty-fathom level” three 
hundred feet below the surface. We traveled along this till we came 
to the incline, which considerate Captain D. thought I had better try 
“just for a change.” This, it will be remembered, runs straight from 
the surface, crossing the levels at an angle of thirty-two degrees. 
Up this we began to toil. The first part of the way it was indescrib- 
ably rough. Great heaps of broken rock and loose dirt have to be 
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clambered over, none the less difficult for lying between the great 
timbers of the yet unfinished incline. It was doubtful if we had gain- 
ed much by the exchange of the ladders for this formidable “hill 
difficulty.” But I consoled myself with the philosophy of Sambo, 
who prophesied in a certain case that which ever of two roads the 
travelers took, they would not go far before they would wish they 
had taken the other. 

Still my strength held out, and in good time we reached a point 
whence there were better facilities for traveling—a plank floor with 
brackets of plank nailed on for steps—though still steep and slippery. 
Looking up from this point I saw away off in the incalculable dis- 
tance a glimmer of light, like the moon trying to look through a 
thin place in a thick cloud on a stormy night. I was reluctantly made 
to believe that it was the opening at the entrance to the mine; but 
the distance seemed so immeasurable that I could hardly accept the 
theory. But applying myself laboriously to the ascent, I found the 
surface of the earth not so far away as it had seemed; just as I 
suppose the earnest Christian absorbing himself in his legitimate 
Christian work finds heaven nothing like so far away as when he is 
looking lazily and longingly for it and nothing else. It seemed good 
to sit down and breathe the upper air once more. 

A considerable proportion of the material taken out of the mine 
is pure copper. The larger masses, when cut up into pieces con- 
venient for hauling—that is, weighing from a few hundred pounds 
to a few tons—are hauled away to be shipped. Smaller fragments are 
also picked out of the debris which is being continually brought 
up. Much of the rock is, of course, worthless, but a large propor- 
tion of what is left after the mass copper is culled out is sent to the 
stamping-mill to be pulverized and washed. The “stamps” are 
enormous pestles worked by a kind of trip-hammer arrangement. 
Each pestle weighs more than half a ton, and the force with which it 
comes down on the helpless rock grinds it to sand. There are four 
pestles in a set, and about a dozen sets. When they are all, or even 
half of them in operation, the din is quite equal to that of which the 
Cyclops are accused. The rocky fragments are let down through a 
kind of hopper from a bin behind the stamps, and are crushed be- 
tween the latter and an iron floor beneath. A stream of water runs 
over the floor, carrying away whatever is ground off by the successive 
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blows of the pestles into a vat, where the heaviest portions containing 
the copper sink to the bottom, while the lighter and worthless sand 
is washed away. The former are taken up and exposed to successive 
washings by means of an ingenious apparatus, the more worthless 
material always passing off with the water till the comparatively pure 
copper dust remains, which is put up in barrels to be sent away to 
the markets or the furnaces. 

In the Central and most of the other mines in the vicinity the 
percentage of copper in the rock subjected to the process of stamping 
is small, not more than about two and one-half per cent, I think. If 
there were no mass-copper it would not pay for working. In the 
Calumet Mine, where the copper is not found in masses at all, but 
pretty uniformly distributed through the rock, the metal averages 
about nine per cent. This is accounted the richest mine in the whole 
region and perhaps in the world. 

The following are the statistics of the Central mine for 1868, as 
given me by Dr. Whittlesey, resident physician: Product 1,077 tons 
and 859 pounds; yielding copper weight 80.25 per cent; or, of market- 
able copper, 900 tons and 942 pounds; sold at an average per pound 
of twenty-four cents. Receipts, $434,326.56; expenses, $304,914.91; 


net profit, $129,411.65. There was a dividend of $3.50 per share— 
par value of share $25—leaving a large reserve. This makes the in- 
vestment here a pretty good one, giving an annual profit of some 
fourteen per cent. But it must be remembered that this is one of the 
only four or five that yield any profit out of more than a hundred 
that have been opened and worked, some of them at enormous 


expense. 
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PERHAPS THE MOST OUTSTANDING EVENTS of the Bay County 
Historical Society year was the functioning of committees appointed 
by President George E. Butterfield in September, when the year’s 
activities began in earnest.1 Richard D. Roberts, membership 
chairman, and his committee were responsible for a decided increase 
in membership. We now have fifty-two active members, twenty- 
six life members, and four honorary members, making a total of 
eighty-two. The society, upon the advice of the committee, increased 
the membership dues. 

Mrs. Freda Swan, program chairman, and her committee planned 
the program for the year. In November, the society enjoyed a 
“History of Light” by Sidney Fellows of the Consumers Power Com- 
pany. He used artifacts from the museum to illustrate his talk. At 
the close he presented a colored sound film, “Eager Minds,” which 
was loaned by the Consumers Power Company. We recommend its 
use to others. This part of the program was a remembrance of 
Thomas Edison’s part in the development of the incandescent light. 
At the same time we had a brief review of the Auburn centennial 
celebration by the mayor, Mrs. Maxine Clarey, Miss Zelda Rowden, 
Mrs. Omer Colbert, Mrs. Edison Clark, and Mrs. Wilton Kunz. 
Their subjects were “The History of Auburn,” “Lewis Sawden, 
Carriage Maker,” an “Essay of Agriculture of Williams Township” 
by Miss Rowden’s grandfather, “Artifacts from England,” “Antiques 
from Auburn’s Centennial.” 

In February Dr. Rolland Maybee lectured on “Timber Times” 
with pictures, maps, and graphs to illustrate his talk. We also recom- 
mended this lecture to other societies. Our third program was by 
a seventh grade class from the Linsday school under the direction 
of their teacher, Amos Van Tassel. In recognition of Michigan, they 
presented a skit entitled “Michigan, My State, Its Heritage, Land 
Forms, Industries, Agriculture, People, and Government.” A quiz 
at the close with a test “This is My State” was enjoyed by all. The 


1Michigan History is indebted to Mrs. Minnie C. Beuthin, secretary of the 
Bay County Historical Society, for this report of its 1954-55 activities. 
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final program was a picnic in June at the Sidney Fellows’ cottage 
on the Tobacco River near Edenville. 

Hubert Ames was chairman of the township organization but due 
to his poor health nothing was accomplished by this committee. 

Sidney Fellows, chairman of the committee to secure recognition of 
centennial farmers, is working on this project. 

Mr. A. T. Greenman, assistant to the curator, was appointed 
chairman of the museum committee. This committee has been 
very helpful in the way of suggestions and active help in preparing 
materials for exhibit purposes, standards for cards, boards for mount- 
ings, transporting gifts such as cases for the museum exhibits, and 
cleaning and pressing clothes. Mr. Greenman also has kept the 
historical records up to date for the historical committee. 

Ira Butterfield, chairman of the archaeological committee, has 
done exploratory and research work throughout the county on 
Indian sites, taken notes, and mapped locations. 

Mrs. Sidney Fellows, chairman of hospitality, has served light 
refreshments at two of the open meetings and supervised the potluck 
picnic dinner at their cottage. 

Mr. Fellows, chairman of the finance committee, together with 
President George Butterfield, was able to get additional appropria- 
tions from the Bay County Board of Supervisors, so that the society 
could have an assistant curator for the museum. We were fortunate 
to have Mr. A. T. Greenman, a chemistry teacher and scientist, 
accept this position. For two years, he and his wife have done an 
excellent piece of work by organizing, renovating, and renewing the 
entire museum. A historical library is being arranged by them 
from the accumulated books and materials and will be open for 
research and study this fall. 

The Consumers Power Company has given the society two lovely 
cases and a counter; also a light for a historical picture, “A Painting 
of the Burning of the Old Opera House.” 

The Defoe Ship Building Company furnished two standards for 
a hand-made Indian canoe. 

Otto Garber has furnished a case for musical instruments. 

President Butterfield is proceeding with plans by Bay County 
citizens for a centennial celebration for 1957 in observance of the 
founding of Bay County and Bay City as the county seat of govern- 
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ment. The Historical Society of Michigan will join us in this 
celebration by holding its 1957 meeting in Bay City. 

All of the accomplishments listed are due to the cooperation of the 
board of directors, the Bay County board of supervisors, the members 


of the society, the curators, interested citizens, and the community. 


InrriaL Steps Towarp OrGANIZzATION OF A Micuican Archaeologi- 
cal Conference were made at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Archaeological Society at the University Museums Building in Ann 
Arbor, April 28, 1956. 

The conference would have a flexible agenda and would deal with 
problems of various Michigan archaeological areas and time periods 
(cultures). In the words of Dr. James W. Griffin of the department 
of anthropology at the University of Michigan, it would “interpret 
the prehistory of Michigan.” The conference proposal was advanced 
by Edward Gillis of the Wright L. Cofinberry Chapter of Grand 
Rapids. 

While no definite date was set, August was suggested for the time 
of the conference. The place will be set by the Michigan Archae- 
ological Society executive board. 

Closer cooperation between historians and archaeologists was in- 
dicated by the interest evinced by the archaeological society in the 
new historic site-marking program of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, approved in the last legislative session. A number of pre- 
historic and historic Indian sites have been recommended for marking 
by various Michigan Archaeological Society chapters. 

Retiring Michigan Archaeological Society President Edmond P. 
Gibson’s suggestion that the society ask the state of Michigan to 
take over acquisition of two prehistoric sites for protection and preser- 
vation was acted upon favorably. The group moved to ask the 
Michigan conservation department to acquire the only known petro- 
glyph Crock-carving) site in the state, located on the Cass River in 
Greenleaf Township, Sanilac County, as well as the “Rifle River 
Forts,” a group of ancient earthworks in Missaukee County. 

The society accepted a private offer to microfilm site reports and 
other documents. Eighty sites have been reported in the past three 
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years, ranging from the Paleo-Indian era of about five to ten thousand 
years ago to the historic period of French, British and American 
occupation. 

Officers elected for 1956-57 were: Ira Butterfield of Bay City, 
president; Ralph Stroble of Bay City, and Richard Seip of Lansing, 
vice presidents; Alastair M. Weir of Hazel Park, treasurer; Birt Dar- 
ling of Lansing, secretary; and William Thatcher of Grand Rapids, 
to executive board. Dr. Emerson F, Greenman of the University of 
Michigan department of anthropology, retiring as long-time secretary, 
will continue to issue the society publication as honorary secretary. 

Honorary life memberships were awarded Dr. James Griffin and 
Dr. Eugene T. Petersen, director of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission Museum. 


Tue Micuican Historica, Commission through the John M. Mun- 
son Michigan History Fund is offering fellowships ranging from 
$500 to $2,500 for satisfactory manuscripts in broad fields in the 
history of education. Manuscripts accepted will be published as a 
book in a series of volumes on the history of education in the state. 
The fellowship will be in lieu of royalty and the ownership of the 
manuscript will rest with the commission. 

To supplement the fellowship and to enable the fellow to complete 
a manuscript in a reasonable time, grants in aid in variable amounts 
will be given to help bear the expenses of research and writing. Each 
application will be considered individually on its merits. Grants in 
aid will be based upon the needs of the applicant and the require- 
ments of the subject. They are renewable upon submission at the 
end of the year of a progress report indicating to the satisfaction 
of the commission that a manuscript suitable for publication will be 
produced. 

Applications received up to March 1, 1957, will be considered. 
For details and application blanks write to Dr. Lewis Beeson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission, Lewis Cass 
Building, Lansing 13. 








Book Reviews and Notes 


Netherlanders in America. By Henry S. Lucas. (Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1955. 744 p. Illustrations, notes, index. 
$10.) 


It is hard to see how anyone, in the future, can add much informa- 
tion to the story of the Dutch immigration to Michigan, Iowa, and other 
states during the middle of the nineteenth century. Henry S. Lucas 
would seem to have uncovered all the facts that are in any way material. 
If ever the word “definitive” is justified, it is in connection with this 
book. 

The main outline of the story was almost inevitable—the early set- 
tlements before the nineteenth century, the story of the immigration 
to Michigan, to Iowa, to the central and eastern states; the later settle- 
ments in many sections, including the South, the East, the Midwest, 
the Far West, the Southwest, and Canada. This is followed by a sec- 
tion on the Dutch qualities and contributions, with special attention 
given to the Hollanders’ religion, their press and politics, their edu- 
cation and character. 

In all phases of the story Mr. Lucas has brought to his task a wealth 
of research that compels admiration. The detailed text and validating 
notes may be expected to discourage anyone else from trying to cover the 
same ground; nor is it easy to see why anyone should consider such a 
job necessary. 

Of even greater significance is the author’s point of view. He takes 

pains to make it clear in his foreword: 
My intention in writing these chapters was to treat the immigrant and his 
experiences as he himself saw them. . . . I have placed greater emphasis 
upon his own thought, language, and practical experiences than upon the 
peculiarly American aspects of his environment. 

To this purpose Mr. Lucas has adhered with admirable fidelity, not 
an easy matter in covering so large a canvas. Because of it he has had 
to pay the penalty of sacrificing general reader interest to minute his- 
torical detail. Those who are already informed on the subject are likely 
to find the story more interesting than will the general reader. Also, 
Mr. Lucas’ purpose and the character of his material make a certain 
soberness of tone almost inevitable. His somewhat worshipful admira- 
tion for the people he describes seems to flow from his authorial pur- 
pose and point of view. Another writer who should see the experiences 
of the Dutch immigrant not “as he himself saw them” but from the 
angle of the general American public would probably tell a somewhat 
different story, but one that might be equally authentic. 


240 
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But an author's purpose is his own and he has a right to demand 
judgment on his book in terms of what he intended to do. Anyone who 
objects always has the privilege of writing his own book on the same 
subject from his own point of view. All that matters is to note how 
well the writer of this book has done his job in accordance with his own 
clearly announced intentions. By that test Professor Lucas has earned 
a grade that, as an honest defender of high scholastic standards, he can 
probably seldom give to many of his students. 

He is less happy as a critic of fiction than as a historian of Dutch 
immigration. Near the end of the volume he devotes a section to what 
he calls “American Hollanders as Seen by Recent Writers,” in which he 
appears to nominate me for the doubtful honor of having been the first 
of a “school” that travestied the Hollanders in America. Speaking for 
myself alone, I plead not guilty to the indictment; my admiration for 
the Dutch pioneers is great, but I am not blind to the unbending 
puritanism of their imperfectly Americanized second and third gener- 
ations. I submit that honest criticism is not slander. 

But that section of the book is only a detail and it does not detract 
— picture as a whole. Mr. Lucas has written a volume of lasting 
worth. 


Kalamazoo College Arnotp Mu.Lper 


Our Michigan Heritage. By Kathleen I. Gillard. (New York, 
Pageant Press, 1955. 259 p. Map, and bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is a history of literature in and about Michigan, from its begin- 
nings to recent times, including a consideration of the social, cultural, 
and historical forces that contributed to and shaped it. The heritage 
to which the title makes reference is, of course, much more than liter- 
ary alone. In the process of tracing literature, the author treats from its 
inception the stream of tradition, swelled by migrations and augmented 
by a diversity of cultural strains, that has served to make Michigan 
a cultural unit within the framework of the Old Northwest. The book is 
in effect a survey of the interweaving of factors that have produced what 
the author calls “a rich and goodly heritage ... of vision and courage, of 
learning and growth” and one which the people of Michigan “would 
do well to know, to remember, and to cherish.” 

Dr. Gillard ‘organizes her materials chronologically, beginning with 
the growth of the Michigan heritage in the time of the Indian, moving 
through the brief but brilliant occupation of the gentlemen of New 
France to the reign of the British, and in the latter third of the book to 
the expansion of Michigan from territory to statehood to industrial 
power. Since the definition of literature employed throughout is under- 
standably broad, her book becomes a broad, free-ranging treatment of 
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the growth and expansion of a civilization that is both regional and na- 
tional, combining scholarly information} critical judgment, and readable 
style. Her book obviously reflects a great deal of labor, a great deal of 
thought, and a great deal of real enthusiasm for her subject. 

That portion of the book which covers the era of the red man deals 
with Indian legend, history, folklore, and with those who in the early 
days found in Indian life either interest or inspiration for literary work, 
including the redoubtable Henry R. Schoolcraft. Some of the material 
is of necessity subliterary, as befitting a frontier society, yet by gather- 
ing it together the author provides an integretated overview of a sur- 
prisingly large and valuable amount of Indian material. The French 
record is large: explorers, missionaries, traders, travelers, and govern- 
ment servants all left interesting and detailed records of Louis’ great 
empire of furs. After them the British left similar deposits of literary ma- 
terials in such things as Robert Rogers’ journals, the narratives of Alex- 
ander Henry, and the diaries of Peter Pond. But as the author points 
out, there have been few genuine attempts, except by Francis Parkman, 
to use this wealth of material creatively, in the fashion which it de- 
serves. Certainly the novelist, the poet, and the cultural historian might 
find here sources in plenty. 

Under the American flag the heritage of Michigan, of course, becomes 
one with the heritage of the Northwest. The traveler's accounts; the 
journals of soldiers, traders, and government officials; the mass of in- 
formation resting in repositories, such as the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, provide foundations for the study of a maturing frontier society. 
The appearance of the novelist Caroline Kirkland might be taken to 
mark the beginning of a literary tradition that the author traces in 
some detail to our own times. The saga of lumber has had its adherents, 
Dr. Gillard points out, in Stewart E. White, Stewart H. Holbrook, 
Edna Ferber, and Iola Fuller. The epics of the mines and lakes, of col- 
onization, of immigration and settlement, of the cultural integration 
of the strains that have made up the state’s society, and of the great story 
of industrialization have not been told in as broad a scale. The roll of 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunities for creative effort 
implicit in the Michigan heritage is not long—among them James Oliver 
Curwood, Arnold Mulder, Arthur Pound, Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land, and a few others—but the tradition is vigorous and alive. 

For those who have only a vague realization of Michigan’s place in 
our national civilization, Dr. Gillard’s book will provide an excellent and 
provocative introduction. For those who are already aware of their rich 
past, it will open some interesting avenues for further exploration. In 
either case, it deserves reading by those in Michigan, young or old, who 
want to know more about their own heritage. 

Dr. Gillard, an Alma College graduate, wrote Our Michigan Heri- 
tage after her retirement. She was former dean of women at Southeast 
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Missouri State College and an instructress at six other schools during 
her career. She received her master’s degree from Columbia University 
and her doctorate of philosophy from Peabody College at Nashville, Ten- 
— She died on April 9, 1956, shortly after the publication of her 
book. 


Michigan State University Russex B. Nyrs 


Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860-1925. 
By John Higham. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1955. 431 p. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


The subtitle defines the scope of this brilliant study which should 
remain the standard work in its field for many years. Professor Higham 
skillfully examines the successes and failures of antiforeign movements 
from the Know-Nothing party to the passage of the national origins 
immigration quota law in 1924. Working from a remarkable grasp of the 
vast and diffuse printed sources and many untapped manuscript ma- 
terials he has succeeded in unifying seemingly diverse elements by 
demonstrating that antiradicalism, anti-Catholicism, and racism have 
always been «i or near the surface of American nativism. 

There are so many threads in the fabric that at times the patterns are 
somewhat obscured. Thus the most satisfying chapters are those on the 
development of a systematic American racist ideology and the debasement 
of the ideal of Americanization; here single themes are fully explored 
without regard to strict chronological limitations. Furthermore, despite 
his most able and ingenious efforts the author does not always explain 
satisfactorily the rapid fluctuations in nativist sentiment. Certainly the 
factors leading to the puzzling changes in Congressional opinion regard- 
ing the literacy test for immigrants and the sudden rise of the South as 
a bulwark of nativist support need further study. 

But these rare weaknesses only emphasize the importance of the con- 
tribution which this pioneering study, taken as a whole, makes. If it 
teaches any lesson it is that no segment of American society has been 
immune to nativism. Those who associate these views only with crack- 
pots, Georgia woolhats, and the D.A.R. forget the contributions to nativist 
thought of genteel New England Brahmins like Henry Adams and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Socialists like Jack London, labor leaders like 
Samuel Gompers (himself an immigrant), and such respected scholars 
as Edward A. Ross, Henry Fairfield Osborn, and William McDougall. 
The story Professor Higham tells reflects shame on all Americans. 
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By its very nature, this book will find its chief audience among schol- 
ars. Why then does a university press bury the footnotes at the rear of the 
volume? 


State Historical Society of lowa Georce S. May 


Every House a Frontier. By Floyd Russell Dain. (Detroit, Wayne 
University Press, 1956. vii, 168 p. Index. $3.50.) 


This book is an economic history of Detroit from 1815 to 1825, its 
first ten years as a city. A city only by virtue of its charter—the popula- 
tion was only about 1000—Detroit was engaged in a painful struggle 
to emerge from the depths of desolation and despair resulting from 
the War of 1812. 

The author divided the book into six chapters. The first describes 
Detroit in 1815, and the last depicts the conditions in 1825. The chap- 
ters between are entitled: Transportation and Communication, The 
Settlement of the Hinterland, Currency and Exchange, and Commerce 
and Industry. 

The principal improvements in transportation were the beginning of 
steamboat service in 1813 and the opening of parts of the Erie Canal 
during the years of its construction from 1817 to 1825. The rapid in- 
crease in population of Detroit and Michigan after the latter date re- 
sulted in large part from the use of the canal. 

Detroit could not prosper until there was a sufficient population in 
the back country to require its services for supply and export. Governor 
Lewis Cass did more than anyone else to provide conditions which 
would attract settlers: the purchase of land from the Indians, survey- 
ing the land preparatory to sale to individuals, and the opening of a 
land office in Detroit. Especially important was his exploring expedi- 
tion in 1820 which advertised the riches of the territory. Travelers 
accounts of what they saw in Michigan and enthusiastic articles in 
The Detroit Gazette quoted by Niles’ Weekly Register and The Nation- 
al Intelligencer aroused the interest of many easterners. 

Detroit’s progress was impeded by the lack of sufficient sound money 
for commercial transactions. As had been the case since French begin- 
nings, the town and its trade area suffered from being in a colonial 
economy; that is, cheap local products were exchanged for dear imported 
goods, and whatever currency came into the region was quickly drained 
out. The principal source of money was the United States government, 
which paid its soldiers and officials and purchased some local products 
with cash. It never remained long in the community. 

Other kinds of currency were local due bills, notes of Ohio banks, 
and cut money. The last consisted of quarters or eighths of silver coins 
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cut to provide small change. It was a nuisance because it damaged the 
pockets of its owners, and, the cutting having been done carelessly, the 
pieces varied in value. Due bills were current only in the community, 
and bank notes were of dubious worth because information about the 
issuing institution was difficult to obtain. Not until 1819, when the 
Bank of Michigan opened its doors in Detroit, was a dependable cur- 
rency provided. Even so, many transactions were made by barter. 

One reason for the unfavorable balance of trade was the indolence 
of the French-speaking population. They produced so little on their 
farms that it was necessary to purchase flour, wheat, and dairy products 
in Ohio. Hogs and cattle were driven overland from Ohio and Kentucky 
to Detroit. 

After American settlers had established farms, the situation improved, 
but little was accomplished during this period. The arrival of a wagon 
load of flour from Colonel Stephen Mack’s mill in Pontiac in December, 
1825, was considered a great event in Detroit. 

Industry was in the handicraft stage. Skilled artisans had their 
shops, and there were small gristmills, sawmills, and woolen mills. The 
United States Census of 1820 reported eleven manufacturing establish- 
ments in Wayne County, employing thirty-one men and three boys and 
girls. 

During the ten-year period covered by the book, only modest progress 
was made, but with the completion of the Erie Canal, Detroit and 
Michigan were on the verge of a new era. 

Mr. Dain has done a thorough job of setting forth the economic 
conditions of Detroit during the years 1815 to 1825. Using as sources 
both secondary and primary materials, especially those in the Burton 
Historical Collection, he has provided a multitude of significant details 
which give the reader a complete picture of Detroit’s economy during 
the period about which he wrote. The eight pages of bibliography indi- 
cate the thoroughness of his research. 


University of Michigan F. Ciever Batp 


Michigan State: The First Hundred Years. By Madison Kuhn. 
(East Lansing, The Michigan State University Press, 1955. 501 
p. Illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


The monumental task of writing a history of a state institution has 
been ably undertaken by Madison Kuhn. As a professor of history at 
Michigan State University he is well qualified to complete a historical 
assignment of no mean significance and as a member of the staff of the 
school of which he writes he has a personal and firsthand acquaintance. 
There are, of course, distinct disadvantages as well as advantages in this 
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situation but on the whole the author has presented a critical as well as 
a complimentary discussion of the development of Michigan State. 

The book is divided into eight major sections which are based on the 
chronological development of the institution up to the present. By dis- 
cussing faculty changes and with them the corresponding curriculum 
changes and building additions, Professor Kuhn traces the growth of 
the college. He keeps his development within sectional divisions such 
as The Age of Science, Learning With Labor, The State Is Our Campus, 
and so on. The difficulty of discussing faculty and curriculum changes 
in an interesting manner and avoiding mere cataloging has been over- 
come by the author in a most refreshing style. At pertinent points in 
his developmental tracing Professor Kuhn has included discussions of 
faculty members, faculty anecdotes, staff relations with the state gov- 
ernment and citizens, finances, and student life. Though he has shown 
skill in interweaving his materials the reader still feels on occasion some- 
what burdened by the constant recital of names as faculty changes are 
discussed. Perhaps this might have been avoided if attention had been 
focused on major faculty changes and appointments. The minor appoint- 
ments admittedly contributed in considerable measure to the growth 
of the institution but the mass of detail necessary for their inclusion 
does not enhance the readability of the book to the reader not closely 
connected with the institution. 

The author has avoided this drawback most successfully in his dis- 
cussion of the depression decade. Here he has shown real skill in 
analyzing and interpreting his material, pointing out the cumulative 
effects of the depression on agricultural research and extension work, how 
Michigan State faced serious problems during these times, its finan- 
cial difficulties including investigations into alleged financial irregu- 
larities, the attempt to provide work opportunities for a student body 
hard pressed for money to continue its education, and initiating what 
proved to be a farsighted building program which had definite effects 
on instruction and student life. 

The question might well be raised whether the book has been aimed 
primarily to Michigan state residents and the alumni of Michigan State, 
an aim which in itself is justifiable. However, in calling attention 
to locations and sites of present day buildings, detail which has mean- 
ing to readers only in proportion to their familiarity with the insti- 
tution, the author has sacrificed some interest and risked distractions 
which may hinder the average reader from appreciating the wider im- 
plications of his history. This is more disconcerting than serious, just as 
the almost constant repetition of Michigan State being the first agri- 
cultural school and the best is disconcerting and somewhat annoying. 

On the other hand a more serious criticism which proves to be a 
handicap and most frustrating is to find an absolute lack of documenta- 
tion in the entire book. Excellent quotes are used, evidence of wide 
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and detailed research in the body of the book, but there is no indica- 
tion where specific information can be obtained other than the few 
pages of bibliography which indicate a vast range of sources. Lack of 
documentation is serious in that it limits the book as a source of ref- 
erence. It is unfortunate that Professor Kuhn did not take the time to 
document since obviously much research is involved in the work. Un- 
less the history is meant to be definitive any further research will necessi- 
tate using Kuhn’s book as a primary source or again going through the 
abundant materials that the author used. This places the Michigan 
State history in quite another category than the recent history of the 
University of Alabama or the history of the University of Wisconsin. 
The latter works are useful as references for further investigation of more 
specialized aspects of educational development. However, the Michigan 
State University history is not to be underestimated in its contribution 
to such study, but it will have limitations by its lack of documentation. 

Bringing the history of Michigan State up to the present day is par- 
ticulary significant and farsighted on the part of Professor Kuhn. Too 
often the current pages of a history of an educational institution remain 
unwritten. The discussion of the development during the last decade 
of Michigan State contains information of broad intellectual implica- 
tions and explains the development from an agricultural school to a 
state university, which is of particular value not only to social and in- 
tellectual historians but also to agricultural economists and agricultural 
educators. 

The history is a well rounded picture of the growth of an agricul- 
tural institution faced with many difficulties but steadily progressing 
and developing through the efforts of inspired and scholarly teaching, a 
staff which influenced and shaped national as well as state educational 
legislation and influenced agricultural education development through- 
out the nation. It is a description and analysis of periods of crises, apathy, 
and criticism; a vivid portrayal of a state university that was a pioneer 
leader in agricultural education. Professor Kuhn shows how it grew with 
the changing times until it reached its present standing as one of the 
nation’s institutions of higher learning that strive to meet contemporary 
demands. As the author so aptly states it: “Secure in the knowledge 
that to the genius of the land-grant college movement it had contributed 
substantially, Michigan State entered its second century aware that its 
opportunities were as great as those which faced it in 1855 as the first 
agricultural college in the land.” Professor Kuhn has made a significant 
contribution to the growing list of studies of important educational 
institutions. 


University of Wisconsin Anna Lou OwENn 
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Wanderings. By John T. Nevill. (New York, Exposition Press, 
1955. 218 p. Index. $3.00.) 


The introduction to Wanderings by John Nevill was written by 
Prentiss M. Brown, who has a sentence in the last paragraph that is crit- 
ically sound: “While primarily based on solid facts, some of these stories 
are grounded on fantasy—and set down for the delight of all of us who 
love this watery wonderland of the North.” 

The author is a Texan who came to Detroit and wrote for the Detroit 
Free Press and the Detroit Times before visiting Upper Michigan. Once 
in the North Country the Nevills remained there. They built their 
own house overlooking the ore carriers at DeTour; Nevill now writes 
for the Sault Ste Marie Evening News. This volume called Wanderings 
is a column in that paper. 

Author Nevill has known some colorful characters in Above Below. 
There were Bill Jones, who rode forty miles to Pickford to report “The 
Men Who Swiped a Sawmill”; Mr. Buzwah of Drummond; Iron Head, 
the “man of wisdom”; Finn Charlie of Rexton, born Charles Maki; 
Barefoot Dave, the hermit of Cedarville; Slippery Walker of Strongs; 
Joe Crow LaJoice, the breed aboard Chief Wawatam. : 

Then too there are “Big Names in the North Country” and stories 
about them: Ir] Calvin, Prentiss Brown, David Steinman, Henry Ford. 

Those who are not entranced by colorful personalities may like Nevill’s 
nature stories about Dodo the squirrel, Shim the parakeet hitch-hiker, 
Tiny Tim the titmouse, Flippy the flicker, Pugsy the demented rooster, 
and others to remind one of Ernest Thompson Seton. 

“As I See It” this is a book that a Michigander will enjoy reading 
as he snatches idle moments from his busy life. 


Central Michigan College Eart C. Beck 


Michigan: Pioneer in Education by Dr. Martha Mitchell Bigelow is a 
study of the pioneer services rendered by the state of Michigan in the 
field of education. The twenty-page booklet is Bulletin No. 7 of the 
Michigan Historical Collections at the University of Michigan and is free 
upon request. 


Tue Ocroser, 1955 issuz oF Iron News, published by Pickands 
Mather and Company for their employees and their families on the 
iron ranges, carries an interesting picture of a wooden dugout canoe 
thirty-two and a half feet long and thirty-one inches wide at the 
center. It is believed to be an Indian canoe and was discovered by 
Jay Shifra in 1953 while fishing on the south end of Thousand 
Island lake in Watersmeet Township, Gogebic County. 
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Berrien County, A Nineteenth Century Story. By A. E. Chauncey. 
Printed privately by Burch Printers, Inc., Benton Harbor, 1955. 
123 p. 


In his book, Berrien County, A Nineteenth Century Story, Albert E. 
Chauncey of Bridgman has given the reader more than the narration 
of a county’s development, dates, and prominent names that one some- 
times encounters in the reading of a history of a section. 

Born nearly ninety years ago in Berrien the grandson of pioneer resi- 
dents in that county, Mr. Chauncey lifts the veil of time and gives us 
a view of the interests, customs, dress, pursuits, and ambitions of a 
people remembered by only a few of today’s senior citizens. That Mr. 
Chauncey, as a “yard clerk” in a country grocery store and later suc- 
cessful business man, has a deep love for his fellow man, is easy 
to see by only a casual leafing through his work. 

For years Mr. Chauncey has been interested in ferreting out Michi- 
gan historical facts, particularly those about his own beloved Berrien 
County. He refers to “its rippling streams and shimmering lakes, its 
wooded hills and shady dells, its beautiful flowers and luscious fruits, 
its fields of waving grain, and its sleek dairy herds knee deep in clover 
—a Garden of Eden for people of many races and creeds.” 

His lifetime of interest in the history and the people of his region 
has brought to light facts not known by his neighbors: that the French 
explorer Fr. Allouez was buried in 1689 near the present city of Niles; 
that of the seven treaties concluded with Indians in all Michigan, three 
concerned Berrien County; that Berrien fathers and sons flocked to 
the colors in the Civil War in much greater numbers than in some 
other areas. 

Few persons realize that in the early part of the last century the St. 
Joseph River, which runs fifty-five miles through Berrien County, was 
one of the important waterways of the Middle West. It was used to 
bring farm crops to Lake Michigan for transshipment on lake boats. 
There was regular service on the ships of the time between St. Joseph 
and Buffalo, New York. At one time more flour was shipped from the 
port of St. Joseph than from the port of Chicago. 

In describing the life of the early farmer, Mr. Chauncey writes of 
the work required to turn cranks on fanning mills, grindstones, and 
churns. These were personal experiences of his boyhood, but they are 
little understood today by boys whose muscular exertions have been 
saved by the advent of the electric motor and other developments. 

Gone too is that era when horse stealing was a major problem, even 
more serious than car theft is today. The author tells of stolen horses 
being secreted in a heavy woods near Galien to be taken when oppor- 
tunity permitted to a central horse stealing pool in a swamp near 
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Goshen, Indiana. Here their hair was dyed and the animals were 
readied to be sold to buyers elsewhere. 

In the present era when we are increasingly aware of the needs for 
pure water it is interesting to note that Niles at one time received its 
water supply by gravity through wooded troughs from a lake four miles 
away. 

Humor is interspersed here and there in Mr. Chauncey’s book, as in 
his account of how business ground to a halt in a Berrien village the day 
two comely sisters came to town in such shocking and body-exposing gar- 
ments as bloomers. He refers to workers of a large hosiery mill alluding 
to their place of employment as the “sock foundry”. 

Mr. Chauncey has given more than a history of an important county. 
He has given us a glimpse into the lives and daily living of a people who 
faced tragedy and joy not greatly different than we do today. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Chauncey’s book was privately printed and will not 
be available for general circulation. 


Coloma and Lansing Jor E. Wetts 


American Indians Dispossessed. By Walter Hart Blumenthal. 
(Philadelphia, George §. MacManus Company, 1955. 200 p. 
Appendixes, and bibliography. $3.75.) 


There is great need in practically every phase and period of the his- 
tory of this country and its colonial roots for additional research and 
constant analysis from fresh viewpoints. Some aspects of the American 
story, however, stand in urgent need of basic introduction. The sub- 
ject matter of American Indians Dispossessed represents a topic of this 
latter group. Walter Hart Blumenthal has sought to introduce the chal- 
lenging story of “Fraud in Land Cessions Forced Upon the Tribes.” 
Acknowledging that the book presents “merely the highlights of a long 
and involved story,” the author has packed the results of his investiga- 
tions, extending from the English Colonial era to the present time in 
scope and ranging from the Atlantic to the Pacific in area, within one 
hundred and eighty-five small pages. Manifestly, this purports to be only 
a scant survey of the most glaring pinnacles of overreaching by the 
white people along the long trail of treaties for land cessions. 

Because of its primary dedication, this publication may be considered 
as a pioneering work. Although numerous historians in their treatment 
of a particular tribe, a designated region or locality, an Indian personage, 
or a specific era or event, have documented glimpses of this despicable 
tale, such exposés were merely by-products of other interests and pur- 
poses. In essence, American Indians Dispossessed is a compilation of 
unorganized peeps into this pernicious period during which the Red 
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Men were relieved of their homelands under the guise of legal fiction. 
The underlying flavor of this publication may be demonstrated by these 
words appearing in the Forward: “Chicanery marked many of the trans- 
actions, and in the long vista the integrity and honorable dealings were 
mostly on the part of the ‘redskins’.” 

An attempt to provide a review of the numerous topics and tribes 
included in this book would prove not only unproductive but somewhat 
frivolous. This is because many tribes are mentioned only collaterally; 
others frequently but scantily; and, some, such as the Cherokees and 
the Six Nations, substantially but spasmodically. The same problem 
exists in respect to the many treaties touched upon by this work. It 
would therefore be unavailing to try to provide an insight into the 
specific matters written of. Some indication of that which is told in 
this story may be given by a brief glance at the chapters. The first is 
called “Background,” and provides a rather sketchy review of the colonial 
and early national Indian policies. Chapter II, “Exploitation,” demon- 
strates the significance of the land companies to the eventual separation 
of the Indian from his land, and likewise illustrates the uncontrollable 
wave of land speculation which swept across the country subsequent to 
the conquest of Canada by the English. A prelude to the Trail of Tears 
is provided by Chapter III, which is labelled “Cherokee Exile,” while 
the results of the land-grabbing fever among the other southern nations 
is treated with in “Forced Removal,” Chapter IV. Spoilation and sub- 
jugation during the last half of the nineteenth century is the subject 
of Chapter V, “Last Stand”; and “Aftermath,” Chapter VI, deals with 
belated awareness and eventual recognition of the numerous injustices 
committed upon the Red Men. 

The Appendix, a Cherokee protest of 1835, provides an inspiring 
illustration of Indian resentment and protest against the manner in which 
their lands were appropriated by the whites, as well as a rare sample of 
Indian oratory. This memorial was a forceful and timely protest against 
the forced Cherokee removal following upon the heels of fraudulent 
treaties. This appeal fell upon deaf ears, and the pitiful memorial was 
expediently laid upon the table by Congress. The Trail of Tears stands 
as testimony of official condonation of fraud and utilization of oppressive 
tactics in “purchasing” the lands from the Indians. The annotations 
are included in the bibliography, giving this segment of the appendixes 
double utility. A list of sources for treaties and land cessions concludes 
the appendixes. 

In providing an appraisal of the value of this research, the reviewer 
must limit its potential utility to future readers seeking only a general 
knowledge of this subject, and that in an introductory sense. The ex- 
tent, type,.and depth of the annotations considerably limit the book’s 
usefulness for researchers in this field. Although the story revealed by 
American Indians Dispossessed should be of interest to most everyone, 
numerous conclusions reached and many of the statements found therein 
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cannot help but raise the research-historian eyebrow. Too often “fraud,” 
“overreaching,” “chicanery,” and the like is said, and too little is it 
documented. In no means intending by this review to challenge the 
fact that such practice existed in the dealings with the tribes, it is the 
opinion of the reviewer that such allegations as fraud in official govern- 
ment circles should not be given as appearance of factual conclusive- 
ness without full and clear documentary proof submitted with such 
conclusions. It should be observed that this could only be accomplished 
by a careful and thorough examination of each and every treaty and tribe 
involved, taking into account the complete background to each. This 
was obviously not the purported undertaking of Mr. Blumenthal. 

Even the casual reader, because of the tremendous scope of this book, 
and due to the somewhat unconnected chain of events used for illus- 
trative purposes, would frequently be left in the lurch. This is because 
general background information necessarily must be lacking in most 
readers concerning the various tribes, chiefs, government ofhcials, treaties, 
and periods treated only collaterally in this study. Consequently, one 
of the reviewer's main criticisms of this book, although perhaps an 
unavoidable shortcoming because of its great scope, is that the author 
has failed to provide sufficient background for good reader prospective 
when consideration is given to the numerous tribes, treaties, and topics 
in his book. 

The book is certainly revealing, and should create new interest result- 
ing in independent researches pertaining to specific tribes and treaties. 


The result of such investigations would very likely be a substantial 
documentation of Mr. Blumenthal’s major thesis. 


Cleveland Rosgert F. BauMAN 


PEOPLE WHO ENJOY sHIPs and sailing will enjoy reading Telescope, 
published by the Great Lakes Model Shipbuilders’ Guild of Detroit, 
with Joseph E. Johnston the editor. The cover of the September, 1955 
issue would appeal to the most ardent photographer and the pictures 
of the exhibits shown in the magazine indicate to some degree the crafts- 
manship involved in producing these beautiful models. 


Gorpon P. Bucsez or THe Great Laxes Monet Shipbuilders’ Guild 
of Detroit has authored a thirty-page booklet, The Lake Erie Sidewheel 
Steamers of Frank E. Kirby. Its chapters narrate the influence of his- 
tory upon design, of space upon design, of engineering upon design, 
and of aesthetics upon design. Illustrations aptly point up the features 
described. The biographical material relating to Mr. Kirby leads one to 
believe that a full-book treatment of his life and activities offers a fertile 
field to the historical writer. 
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Timber! Logging in Michigan. By Aileen Fisher. (New York, 
Aladdin Books, 1955. 191 p. Illustrations. $1.75.) 


This is a good book for junior high school boys. It tells of the ex- 
periences of a fifteen year old boy, named Clyde Winton, who worked 
as a cookee in his uncle’s lumber camp near Iron River during the 
winter of 1884-85. The book may be classed as a local color story as 
it depends upon the logging industry for its setting. The author adds 
to the local color by the use of a generous sprinkling of “shanty boy” 
terminology with the correct meaning of each term carefully explained. 
This is essential as much of that local everyday working vocabulary is 
now foreign to boys, especially those living in urban centers. The author 
has taken much care in fitting the conversation into the patterns so 
common of workmen in that period. Enough plot has been added to 
keep a boy’s interest as the author explains the workings of a Mich- 
igan lumber camp. 

Throughout the whole story runs an evaluation of the need for fur- 
ther education so typical of that period when high schools were rare in 
northern Michigan. In the end Clyde sets aside his dreams of being 
a swaggering “river hog” and goes back to high school the following 
year. The author carefully injects into the story the need for con- 
servation and trained foresters for which some people were, even in 
1884, beginning to see the need. The book has several artist’s illus- 
trations. Although they add attractiveness to the story more care re- 
garding accuracy could have been put into the drawings. The type used 
is large and easily readable. 

Timber is a book long needed on the reading shelves of Michigan’s 
junior high schools and public libraries. It is by far the best book for 
junior high boys that has yet appeared on lumbering in Michigan. 


Henry Ford Community College Ferris E. Lewis 


History of the Black River Ranch. By Harold H. Emmons. (Litho- 
printed by Edwards Bros. Inc., Ann Arbor, 1954. 147 p. Illustra- 
tions, notes, and maps.) 


A neglected topic in Michigan history is the role of the privately 
owned and operated game and fish preserves in the state’s conservation 
history. These amateur conservationists on more than one occasion 
blazed the trail for professionals. They experimented in wild life man- 
agement and conservation, as well as reforestation, at a time when there 
was little public support for their efforts. 

The experiences and contributions of one of these private clubs, the 
Black River Ranch of Montmorency County, are recorded in this in- 
teresting volume by one of its founders, Harold H. Emmons of Detroit. 


Michigan Historical Museum Eucens T. PETERSEN 
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River of Destiny: The Saint Marys. By Joseph and Estelle L. Bayliss 
in collaboration with Milo M. Quaife. (Detroit, Wayne University 
Press, 1955. 328 p. Illustrations, end maps, and index. $4.75.) 


This large, handsome volume celebrating the centennial of the first 
ship canal at Sault Ste Marie, is divided into two parts. Dr. Quaife has 
written the first section of 149 pages; Mr. and Mrs. Bayliss, the re- 
mainder. The table of contents reveals that Part I deals with “The His- 
tory of the River,” and that Part II is confined to “Local History with 
Recollections of Persons, Places, and Events.” Unevenness of treat- 
ment is the inevitable result. 

Dr. Quaife has prepared an integrated and detailed account of the 
Upper Great Lakes, especially of the country bordering Lake Superior. 
By no means confining himself to the Sault area, he tells of discovery 
and exploration, missionaries and fur traders, wars and alterations of 
boundary lines—in brief, the story of the two Saults (Canadian and 
American) and their hinterlands from prehistory to today. It is a con- 
tinuous and orderly narrative. 

The Baylisses, on the other hand, have broken up their chapters 
into many subdivisions. Chapter I, “The River and Its Islands” has 
many subdivisions: Shipping, Sugar Island, Neebish Island, Saint 
Joseph Island, Drummond Island, and Lime and Cockburn Islands. 
Then follow chapters dealing with Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, in 
its many aspects, Chippewa County, Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, the 
outlying districts along the North Channel, and a chapter on interesting 
local personalities, such as Jean Baptiste Cadotte, Peter B. Barbeau, 
Samuel Ashmun, Frederick Baraga, Chase S. Osborn, and a few others. 

Dr. Quaife’s chapters will be useful to many persons other than 
historians of the immediate area under discussion; the rest of the 
book will serve mostly local historians and genealogists. The sixteen 
or so excellent illustrations would be a credit to any volume. Both 
parts of the book are documented, the first portion very acceptably so. 
Valuable impressions and recollections covering a long acquaintance 
with the region are characteristic of the second half. The index is com- 
plete and adequate. 


Hamline University Grace Lez Nurs 


Tue Micuican State Lrerary has prepared a list of Michigan books 
which have appeared since the publication in 1954 of the twenty-four- 
page pamphlet, Michigan In Books. Copies of both lists are available free 
from the library upon request. 
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Young Mister Big: The Story of Charles Thompson Harvey. By 
William Ratigan. (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1955. 152 p. $2.00.) 


In this small volume William Ratigan has set forth in dramatic terms 
a somewhat fanciful biography of Charles T. Harvey, the self-made 
engineer who a century ago directed the building of St. Mary’s Falls 
ship canal. Except for five short chapters outlining other episodes of his 
life, the bulk of this book is devoted to Harvey’s successful efforts to 
overcome numerous obstacles encountered during construction of the 
canal in the period 1853-1855. 

Young Mister Big tells an exciting tale in a simple, very readable 
style. Although it is the sort of “Horatio Alger” story which should ap- 
peal especially to younger readers, others interested in major exploits of 
nineteenth century empire building will find the book exciting and 
informative. 

Historians may well question some of the author's writing techniques. 
The narrative is embellished by frequent quotations, apparently imag- 
inary, attributed to Harvey and others, including such notables as John 
Greenleaf Whittier and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Undocumented 
events are portrayed in a vivid, realistic detail which a contemporary ob- 
server would find difficult to equal. Personalities are described with 
phrases more appropriate for novels; witness, for instance, the stress laid 
on Harvey's “gunfighter eyes” as a lad of twelve. What are supposed 
to have been the hero’s innermost thoughts are revealed clearly for all 
to see, apparently through some superhuman telepathetic power spanning 
one hundred years in “Bridey Murphy” fashion. 

“Mr. Big” is pictured throughout, largely by what are purported to 
be his own words, as a man endowed with unlimited wisdom, patience, 
insight, and courage. While it is true that Harvey performed great and 
noteworthy deeds which should command respect and admiration, one 
wonders whether he might also have possessed any human frailties or 
imperfections. If so, they will not be found here. 

Judged purely as an adventure story or romantic novelette, Young 
Mister Big would rank well. Perhaps this type of approach may serve 
to attract certain persons to historical reading who would otherwise scorn 
it, and to that extent may be justified. From the standpoint of history, 
however, perhaps the most charitable thing to be said is that possibly 
some of the many incidents related might have occurred in a manner 
somewhat resembling the way Ratigan relates them. 


DePauw University -Crarx F, Norton 





Contributors 


Stanley B. Smith was born in Michigan but received all his formal 
education in the East, which included the A.B., the A.M. and the Ph.D. 
degrees from Harvard University. He, with George H. Sabine, published 
the translation and commentary of Cicero, De Republica in 1929; and 
edited, with the late William El!!ery Leonard, Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura in 1942. 


Richard M. Dorson has been keenly interested and active in preserv- 
ing Michigan folklore. His latest book, Negro Folktales in Michigan, 
scheduled for publication in March by the Harvard University Press, 
includes a picture of James Douglas Suggs who contributed fifty-nine 
of the one hundred and sixty-five tales contained in the publication. 


Dr. Frederick D. Williams is a member of the history department at 
Michigan State University. His special field of interest is the Civil War 
and Reconstruction period. He has contributed articles to various schol- 
arly historical magazines. His editing of “The Civil War Diary of David 
Allen Richards” appeared in the June, 1955 issue of Michigan History. 


Elizabeth Gaspar Brown, research assistant in the University of 
Michigan Law School, has contributed articles to the Michigan Law 
Review, the Wisconsin Law Review, and the Wayne Law Review. Her 
“Lewis Cass and the American Indian” appeared in the September, 
1953 issue of Michigan History. 


Harold M. Helfman is deputy director of Information Services of the 
Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command at Baltimore, 
Maryland. His “Did Early Railroads Increase Crime in Michigan” ap- 
peared in the September, 1955 issue of Michigan History. 


Robert M. Warner is research assistant in the Michigan Historical 
Collections at the University of Michigan where he is working on his 
Ph.D. thesis on Governor Chase Osborn and the Progressive Movement. 
He did his undergraduate work at Muskingum College and received his 
master’s degree at the University of Michigan in 1953. 


William McCann is a graduate of Michigan State University with 
a primary interest in Michigan and American history. He is a contrib- 
utor of articles and book reviews to a number of newspapers and maga- 
zines. His recently edited Ambrose Bierce’s Civil War, which will be 
handled by Gateway, is scheduled for publication in 1956. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





